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This Week : 


CANCER 


The annual mortality from this disease 
has now become the second leading death 
cause in the United States, its annual mor- 
tality having reached the alarming total of 
125,000 yearly. Is this gradual and steady 
increase due merely to statistical specula- 
tion and improved diagnosis? Dr. Frederick 
Hoffman, author of these annual studies 
which are presented exclusively in The 
Spectator, believes not, maintaining that 
the uninterrupted and steady rise in the 
death rate is due to changes in living 
habits of modern peoples. 

s 6 6 


INFLATION 


Looking over the depreciated dollar with 
an insurance eye, Robert W. Sheehan dis- 
cusses its possible effect on both under- 
writing and investment in multiple line in- 
surance. He believes a carefully controlled 
inflation may prove beneficial to fire and 
life carriers and that insurance, as a whole, 
has nothing to fear in the proposed new 


financial deal. 
* * * 


ANNUITIES 


Simon D. Jones, student and practitioner 
of life insurance with an enviable record of 
achievement in both fields, discusses an- 
nuities and monthly income agreements in 
the fourth of a series of articles titled "The 
Silent Salesman." The article is accom- 
panied by a group of simplified tables. 


Next Week: 
BREWERIES 


lt has been many years since fire under- 
writers have had occasion to study the sub- 
ject of breweries. Walter O. Lincoln, an 
authority on special hazards and the under- 
writing of special hazard risks, has written a 
live, up-to-the-minute article for The Spec- 
tator next week which will give many in- 
teresting features pertaining to the under- 
writing of breweries, past and present. 

oe @ 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


A table showing nation-wide experiences 
of workmen's compensation insurance of 
companies licensed in New York State in 
1932 will be a valuable feature. 


faith and confidence. 


protection. 


to be let go. 


force.” 


of our modern life. 


majority of citizens.” 


honor. 





President's Day 


PRIL 30 has been designated by governors of various 
states as President’s Day. Municipalities throughout 
the land are furthering this great spontaneous move- 

ment to honor Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
and business enterprises are bending every effort to convey to 
the President through such a demonstration their appreciation 
of the effective program he has already launched. Without 
question this wholehearted show of support will inspire him to 
carry on with renewed vigor to further achievements. 
leader who, with vision and courage, is charting new and 
untried courses, there is nothing so satisfying as the knowledge 
that behind him are enthusiasm and unity. The success which 
President’s Day merits, can only be obtained through the full 
cooperation of every true American. It is a symbol of renewed 
It is an omen of a new triumph. 
Insurance men, above all, have reason to give public ex- 
pression to their gratefulness to President Roosevelt for his 
many messages of belief in the principles and the worth of 
Only recently, he said—and his statement was 
wide-felt in its influence—“Life insurance should be the first 
factor in any program of investment. 
In hard times it is especially important, and we 
should make every effort to keep our old life insurance in 
Previously, to The Spectator, he wrote: 
vantages of life insurance manifest every day in every com- 
munity cannot be discounted. This form of insurance is part 
The best evidence of the benefits of life 
insurance and of the public’s appreciation of those benefits 
is to be found in the fact that at the present time the policies 
in force in.the United States aggregate $100,000,000,000. That 
figure represents about one-quarter of our national resources 
as computed by our leading economists. 
life insurance is a moral obligation incumbent upon the great 
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It would be a glowing and fitting tribute to President 
Roosevelt if every life and every property insurance man would 
write one policy in the President’s 
By so doing, each would aid in 
that which is closest to his hope—a & 
new deal in business activity effected Ae - L 


through the initiative of the individual. 
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N stressing the importance of leav- 

ing the proceeds of life insurance 

payable in keeping with some form 
of monthly income agreement in pref- 
erence to leaving it payable in a bulk, 
it is well to remember that for cen- 
turies in the past the recorded wills 
of able financiers bear testimony to the 
fact that left in trust were 
considered as being the utmost in se- 
curity for the protection of bene- 
ficiaries. Life insurance places the 
means of providing for monthly in- 
come agreements within the reach of 
any person who is eligible and finan- 
cially able to buy a policy for as much 
as $1000 on the ordinary life plan. 


estates 


Guaranteed Monthly 
The beneficiary under a policy of 
that size can be guaranteed a monthly 
income of $100 for as many months as 
principal and interest will afford, and 
with the same degree of certainty en- 
joyed by the beneficiary under a larger 
policy which guarantees a monthly in- 
come of $100 for a proportionately 
longer period of time. The object of 
the insured life in either case is to 
safeguard the fund against possible 
loss from theft, misplaced confidence, 
unsound management or dissipation. 

Such instalment income agreements 
are sufficiently elastic to meet widely 





varying conditions. Under agreements 
of this variety, the company guaran- 
tees the proceeds of a policy together 
with a rate of interest per annum 
during the specified period of not less 
than 3 per cent, and furthermore 
agrees to enhance such instalment pay- 
ments during the period by the amount 
of any net excess interest earnings. 
For instance, the proceeds of a policy 
of life insurance for exactly $10,403.00 
cent compound interest 
earning basis will produce $100 per 
month, enhanced by any excess inter- 


on a 3 per 


SIMON D. JONES 


Monthly Income Provisions by the 
Means of Life Insurance and 








Life Annuities 


Article No. 4 of a Series; Article No. 1 
Appeared January 19; No. 2 February 16, 
and No. 3 March 16 


By SIMON D. JONES 


est earning, for a period of ten years 
(120 consecutive months) and if the 
original beneficiary should not live that 
long, the remainder of the fund at the 
time of such demise will then be pay- 
able as specified in the agreement. 

If it is desired to provide $10) 
monthly for ten years certain and for 
as much longer time as the first named 
beneficiary may live, such an arrange 
ment may be made in connection with 
the identical policy of insurance for 
$10,403.00 and the charges for the ad- 
ditional provision would be combined 
with the premium charges for the in- 
surance. 

The following Table B_ shows the 
varying amounts of life insurance re 
quired at varying rates of interest ti 
provide an income of $100 monthly for 
periods of time from one to twenty 
years, respectively. (All tables o 
page 7.) 


Interest Income Agreement 


The interest income trust agreement 
is another ideal method of guarantee 
ing monthly incomes by the means o 
life insurance proceeds, Under this 
plan the monthly income may be guar 
anteed to continue throughout the life 
time of a named beneficiary, or the life 
time of more than one _ beneficiary 
named in succession, leaving the pril- 
cipal intact and payable as directed 
in the policy. The following Table ¢ 
is furnished in connection with this 
plan and is self explanatory. 

It seems no exaggeration to say that 
never before in the history of this 
country has the importance to a family 
of having a steady income sufficient # 
buy the necessities of life been mor 
generally appreciated. With this aP 
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preciation, a correspondingly deeper 
desire on the part of provident people TABLE B 


has been created to know exactly what Amount of Insurance Required, Including Principal and Interest, to Provide an Income 
means within their reach will enable of $100 Monthly for the Number of Years Indicated. First Payment Immediately Upon 





them to guarantee for themselves and Maturity of Policy. Interest Compounded. 
for their families freedom from want. AMOUNT OF INSURANCE REQUIRED 
This type of need calls for life insur- Yones’ | 2 4 5 b 
ance and life annuities as the safest Income 3% 3'/2% 4% 42% 4.8% 5% 
and most economic method of making eee Sf ae $1,181 . .: ee Sf ae ree $1,174 
such provisions. ee — GR 2,323... 2302. ...... -2,90B.....00cRRMS........2,202 
” 3 ~ ee SO... oso. "eas: epied ) SRenep 3,356 
c Every Need Considered Sas 7. ee” 6 Seer ee 4,386........4,370 
‘7 a S000 ........ 5.458........ i ee Rae 
The variety of life annuities and De cinco 0, AE choses ~~ See ae aa | See 6,256 
types of life insurance policies now _ Ee See ae es nd Ee (A), See 
hin f fficientl oak te om eT 06 SUL Ce ee08........ 7,966 
ae S eee ee Se 9........9,495........9,302........9.116........8.935........8,830....... 8.760 
commodate almost any imaginable 10.......10,403....... 10.169........9.944....... 9.727........9,.600........9,517 
need. It is possible to combine a sin- | ae 10,208........ 11,007....... 10,740....... ane. ...... Mss. 10,238 
. gle premium whole life policy with a See Oe eS Oe Cll 11,037.......10,924 
single premium whole life annuity in eee 12,969....... 12,598... ....12,242....... “*  Seapepet 11,706....... 11,578 
16, ¥ - in to ces ten - ein _ ae ee: eee re 12,345... ....12,200 
6 es & pe ee os Ss coe. 14,083... ....13,631....... yee 12,954....... 12,793 
ably, both in purchase price and re- ‘ _ 0s He iA5ee....... ORM... 13,809....... ‘O508....... 13,358 
turns, with a tax exempt, 3 per cent ee 16,056....... | rer OGOUR. ..... . < OG iea vvce . . ORIEL. «sss ORO 
35-year U. S. Government bond. Such a: Se” See 15,520.......14,948.......14,620....... 14,407 
: : sai ” Sree 17,468....... 16,764.......16,102....... 16.400.......0608B....... 14,895 
a bond, under ordinary conditions can ee.) 18,143....... "1 ee 16,662.......15,990.......15,607....... 15,360 
be purchased at par and would meet bee bis 
with ready sale at that price. The re- TABLE Cc 


turns from a Government bond consti- 
tute an annuity. The single premium Amount of Insurance Required to Provide a Trust Fund, the Income from Which, 








4 e te purchase price of the combination in- Leaving the Principal Intact, is as Indicated. Interest Compounded Annually. 
‘ive that vestment above mentioned must equal AMOUNT OF INSURANCE OR TRUST FUND 
d at the at least the face amount of the life  /nterest Income | 2 3 4 5 6 
be pay: insurance in question. If the single ie bie -, 3 oiaie, atte sin ei. 5% 
nent. —} premium paid equals as much as 105 315) Suntaly 13.482 ST? 10.149 roms nee — 
le $100 per cent of the life insurance in ques- . 
and for tion, no physical examination is re- 
t named quired and the income is further en- Column 2 gives the single premium dividends per $1000 of insurance ac- 
arrange hanced. whole life rates according to age per cording to the 1933 dividend scale. 
ion with The accompanying Table D was pre- $1000 of insurance. Column 3 shows These dividends are neither estimates 
ince for pared to show charges for, and re- the single premium annuity rate which nor guarantees for the future. Column 
the aé- sults from, such a contract on the together with the single premium life 7 shows total yearly returns. Column 
-ombined basis of $1000 single premium whole rate equals $1000 in cash, as shown in 8 gives the single premium whole life 
- the in § life insurance, where the total cash Column 4. Column 5 shows the amount annuity rates for an annuity of 


outlay equals 100 per cent of the in- of annuity for life which the respective $100 monthly. Conversely. considered, 
ows th § ‘Surance involved. The table in keep- amounts shown in Column 3 would Column 8 is the insurable value of a 
ance re — ing with published premium rates and purchase, according to age. Column 6 life according to age on an earning 








terest tc § ‘dividend scale of 1933. shows single premium life insurance power basis of $100 monthly. 
ithly for 

) twenty TABLE D 

ubles on 


Yield on Combination of (1) Single Premium Life Insurance for $1,000 and (2) Single Premium Life Annuity of Such Amount that the Total 
Premium on Life and Annuity Contracts is $1,000. (Column 2 + Column 3 = Column 4). 





cS oP 2 
ment : 3 AS e E HEE 
reemen! se be 2 2 5% She -@ : 2 2 5% Bet 
g gS BF. ay Ss Soy .g¢ a<% gto 210 ay = oak > ais 
larantee ls Pa ty8 q22 ca Eee: “2s Pad S Oe Pe 55 gob EES 8.8 mh mo 
= o's ="s — — Lan vor o's A on e = Yl 
means ih, G3; Fes «Se eee «S82 232 322 EEE OEE «6f6e 4:22 $22 fli dR 
* SES Eas =30 o8 £& eo §£ aS efea =so i} for 
der thk < gee a<S 8 8<35 0 | 6<BA BER | O0d meS < wee a<S <80 <Be Ake Sad nee 
be guar i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
the life %5 $9820 $601.80 $1000 = $31.50 = $6.08 += $87.58 $28,362.00 48 $579.32 $420.68 $1000 $29.88 $8.38 $38.26 $17,446.00 
t the 4 2% 403.83 596.17 1000 31.62 6.16 87.78 28,170.00 49 589.83 410.17 1000 29.67 8.51 38.18 17,134.00 
r the life 27 409.03 = 590.37 1000 31.60 6.23 37.83 22966.00 50 600.51 399.49 1000 29.48 8.65 38.13 16,810.00 
, % 415.61 584.39 1000 31.57 6.30 87.87 22,762.00 51 611.36 388.64 1000 29,28 8.79 38.07 16,474.00 
oneficiaty B® 2% 421.78 578.22 1000 31.54 6.37 37.91 22,546.00 52 622.36 377.64 1000 29.09 8.95 38.04 16,126.00 
the prix} $2 42814 = 571.86 1000 31.50 6.46 37.96 22,380.00 53 633.50 366.50 1000 28.83 9.07 37.90 15,802.00 
$1 434.70 = 65.30 1000 31.47 6.55 88.02 22,102.00 54 644.76 355.24 1000 28.60 9.21 37.81 15,454.00 
directed B 8 441.45 558.55 1000 31.43 6.62 38.05 21,874.00 55 656.12 343.88 1000 28.34 9.37 37.71 15,106.00 
7) 551.59 1000 31.38 6.72 38.10 21,634.00 56 667.57 332.43 1000 28.07 9.52 37.59 14,758.00 
Table 3 455.57 544.43 1000 31.34 6.80 38.14 21,394.00 57 679.08 320.92 1000 27.78 9.56 37.34 14,410.00 
with this $ 462.95 537.05 1000 31.27 6.90 38.17 21,154.00 58 690.65 309.35 1000 27.45 9.81 37.26 14,050.00 
6 470.54 529.46 1000 31.23 7.00 38.28 20,890.00 59 702.25 297.75 1000 27.16 9.97 87.13 18,702.00 
a 478.2606 521.64 1000 31.16 7.10 38.26 20,638.00 60 713.85 286.16 1000 26.84 10.12 36.96 13,342.00 
that, 3 486.39 513.61 1000 31.09 7.19 38.28 20,374.00 61 725.45 274.55 1000 26.50 10.27 36.77 12,982.00 
say OE 8 49465 = 505.85 1000 31.02 7.31 38.33 20,098.00 62 737.02 262.98 1000 26.14 10.42 36.56 12,622.00 
- of thish ff 503.14 496.86 1000 30.93 7.41 38.34 19,822.00 63 748.53 251.47 1000 25.7 10.57 36.38 12,262.00 
‘ly 511.85 488.15 1000 30.83 7.51 38.34 19,546.00 64 759.96 240.04 1000 25.37 10.73 36.10 11,902.00 
a famiy= @ 52080 479.20 1000 30.73 7.64 38.37 19,258.00 65 771.31 228.69 1000 = 24.96 10.87 35.83 11,542.00 
ficient to 4, 529-98 470.02 1000 30.62 7.75 38.37 18,970.00 66 782.52 217.48 1000 24.54 11.02 35.56 11,182.00 
i 589.40 = 460.60 1000 30.48 7.87 88.35 18,682.00 67 793.59 206.41 1000 24.08 11.17 35.25 10,834.00 
een more® & 549.05 450.95 1000 30.34 7.99 38.33 18,882.00 68 804.49 195.51 1000 23.64 11.81 34.95 10,474.00 
is ar hy 882 441.08 1000 30.18 8.11 38.29 18,082.00 69 815.19 184.81 1000 23.16 11.46 34.62 10,126.00 
this 1 569.02 430.98 1000 30.03 8.25 88.28 17,770.00 70 825.68 174.32 1000 22.66 11.60 84.26 9,778.00 
a 
: 
27, 1933 
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An Anti-Gossip Bill 


HE O’Brien-Garnjost bill, spon- 

sored in the New York Legislature 
by the Insurance Department of New 
York State, makes it a misdemeanor 
for a person wilfully and knowingly 
to make, circulate or transmit untrue 
statements or rumors derogatory to the 
financial condition or affecting the sol- 
vency or financial standing of any in- 
surance corporation doing business in 
New York State. 

How much harm has been done in 
the past by insurance agents, brokers 
or other persons because of the direct 
statements, hints or inuendoes reflect- 
ing upon the financial stability of an 
insurance company, or the honesty and 
ability of its management probably no 
one can say with any accuracy. It is 
quite probable that in times of general 
prosperity such remarks had no great 
effect. Those who made them were apt 
to be classed among the disgruntled or 
who simply wanted to harm others to 
their own advantage. But in these 
days of widespread unemployment and 
the general economic depression a skep- 
tical and frightened public easily 
lends an ear to whispers of further 
disasters, and magnifies them to dan- 
gerous falsehoods that are accepted as 
truths. In times such as these the 
truth has less chance than usual to 
catch up with and destroy a lie, or to 
overcome the evil it has done. 

No government fiat could or should 
prevent a proper statement of facts 
and no action by insurance commission- 
ers or others will make safe and sol- 
vent companies that are bankrupt and 
beyond saving. But the law may well 
take cognizance of those who deliber- 
ately seek to injure insurance com- 
panies. The individual may sue his 
libelous neighbor and the person who 
maliciously libels an institution whose 
purpose is so strikingly for the benefit 
of the public should not escape pun- 
ishment. 

In a statement regarding’ the 
O’Brien-Garnjost bill, George S. Van- 
Schaick, superintendent of insurance 
of New York State, says that Governor 
Lehman approves the bill and he as- 
serts that this new provision of the 
penal law should be vigorously en- 
forced. Regarding brokers or agents, 
licensed by the New York Insurance 
Department, he states that it is per- 
fectly obvious that any such licensee 
who for competitive reasons or other- 
wise spreads malicious or false rumors 
or assertions relative to the financial 
standing and stability of insurance 
companies is untrustworthy and will 


With the Editors 


be dealt with accordingly by the New 
York department. He points out that 
it is not the purpose of the new law to 
stifle the truth and that the public is 
entitled to have the fullest available 
information concerning the financial 
responsibility of every company li- 
censed to do an insurance business in 
the State of New York. He also gives 
a note of warning to companies. His 
department, he says, will not consider 
the management of any company under 
its jurisdiction to be responsible and 
proper which encourages or permits its 
representatives or employees to spread 
or assist in spreading false and inac- 
curate information as to competitors. 

The male Cassandra who has been in 
the habit of predicting, with no facts 
or reason, that this and that insurance 
company is on the rocks, that it can’t 
meet its obligations and that its poli- 
evholders, if they have claims, will get 
nothing, may be more careful when he 
reflects that he may have to prove his 
statements in court. 





A Dangerous Proposal 


ESPITE the fact that the United 
States Supreme Court more than 

15 years ago interpreted and estab- 
lished as a principle of law that life 
insurance is not interstate commerce 
federalization of the life insurance in- 
dustry now appears to be an objective 
which is receiving consideration in 
Washington. An anonymous plan of- 
fered to administration officials sug- 
gests Federal licensing of insurance 
companies, making accessible to those 
which belong Federal aid, either 
through the Treasury Department or 
the Federal Reserve System, by way of 
rediscount privileges. At this stage it 
is not proposed that membership or 
participation would be compulsory, 
“but,” and this is the interpretation of 
a Washington news bureau, “it is felt 
that eventually, in order to remain in 
business companies would have to indi- 
cate to the policyholders that they were 
licensed by the Treasury.” Therein 
lies a dangerous and fallacious premise. 
The term “licensed by the Treasury” 
implies government backing or spon- 
sorship, just as the phrase “member of 
the Federal Reserve System” conveys 
to the public the idea of government 
guarantee of banking institutions. 
Federal Reserve membership did not 
save hundreds, probably thousands, of 
Federal Reserve member banks from 
remaining closed because of inadequate 
solvency, once Uncle Sam had turned 
the keys. Nor would the -atch-words 
licensed by the Treasury” give any 





member company necessary strength if 
the company itself did not possess it, 
Words do not create assets, nor do they 
reduce liability. 

A Washington press report enlight- 
ens us on “advantages to accrue” from 
the adoption of the proposals. They 
are: 

“1. Restore confidence of people in 
life insurance institutions. 

“2. Serve under government super- 
vision as a uniform system of savings 
and investment banking more nearly 
available to all classes of people than 
any institution now in existence. 

“3. Be of material assistance in han- 
dling the government’s long-term obli- 
gations. 

“4. Would double within three to five 
years amount of insurance in force. 

“5. Would retard program of govern- 
mental social insurance.” 

Hope springs eternal, but if the five- 
point program is founded on informa- 
tion such as Washington has just dis- 
seminated for public consumption, it is 
as perilously full of holes as a sieve, 
for we are told that the “assets of the 
200 odd life insurance companies in the 
United States amount to about $22- 
000,000,000, of which about $18,000- 
000,000 are reserves.” To those well 
informed as to life insurance statistics 
the error of the above will be obvious. 

The accuracy of the statement as re 
gard the number of life companies and 
the amount of assets is not necessarily 
serious. The point is that there is mis 
information of an injurious and mis 
leading character abroad in Washing- 
ton, for immediately following the 
above quoted statement as to compa 
nies, assets and reserves, the public is 
informed: “Of these reserves ($18, 
000,000,000), $3,000,000,000 have al- 
ready been used in the payment of pol- 
icy loans, leaving about $15,000,000, 
000 available to policyholders.” 

As expressed, there is only one con- 
clusion to be drawn, and that is that 
protection to policyholders has been im- 
paired to the extent of $3,000,000,000. 
Such is not the fact. The liability of 
life insurance companies has been Ie 
duced $3,000,000,000, and assets have 
not been reduced a single penny. As4 
matter of fact, the $3,000,000,00 
placed in policy loans constitute a high 
class asset, just a different form @ 
investment. The collateral back of the 
investments remains with the col 
pany, assuring adequate return. 

Institutions enjoy only such conf 
dence as their financial structure dé 
serves and which their capable and ef 
cient management inspires. Under 
these requisites life insurance h® 
grown and flourished, capably and ef 
ciently managed. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


New life insurance production in 
March of 43 member companies of 
the Association of Life 
Presidents aggregated $640,414,000, 


a decrease of 28 per cent from the | 


total of $888,966,000 during March 
of 1932. 





Two suits for receivership have 
been filed against the Cosmopolitan 
Life Insurance Company of Chicago, 
one by the Attorney General of 
Illinois alleging impairment and the 
other by a_ policyholder alleging 
fraud and deceit, both of which the 
company denies in its answer. 





Canadian life insurance paid for 
during 1932 totaled $645,455,000, a 
decrease of 16.4 per cent from the 
corresponding figure for 1931, the 
Dominion department reports. 





The National Aid Life of Spring- 
field, Ill., which is being promoted 
by A. C. Littlejohn, has made a de- 
posit under the provisions of the 





1869 life insurance act and is in 
process of organization. 
The Investors Life, with head- 


quarters at 4746 North Damen Ave- 
nue, Chicago, is being organized as 
an assessment company by M. E. 
- formerly with the Sheridan 
Life. 





Insurance Commissioner Lee Herd- 
man of Nebraska approved on April 
Il the merger agreement of the 
Service Life Insurance Company of 
Lincoln, Neb., and the Union Pacific 
Assurance Company of America, 
Omaha, Neb., under name of the 
former company. 





Stockholders of the American Life 
Insurance Company of Detroit, Mich.., 
vote unaminously to increase capital 
stock of the company from $500,000 
to $2,500,000, and elect Wilber M. 
Brucker a director and vice-president 
and general counsel. 





_ Pearce H. Young resigns as super- 
intendent of agents of the Central 
life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, la. 





Three receivers for the Inter- 
national Re-Insurance Corporation, 
one of the most prominent casualty 
insurance organizations in the coun- 
try, are appointed in Chancery 
Court, Wilmington, Del., on petition 
alleging that the company was fi- 
nancially unable to meet certain 
judgments and claims. 





The United States branch of the 
earl Assurance Company, Ltd., of 
London, reinsures that portion of 
the liability of the Stuyvesant In- 
surance Company which was form- 
erly reinsured by Globe & Rutgers. 





The Liverpool & London & Globe 
reinsures all Canadian business of 
the Globe & Rutaers Fire in an 
agreement which will give the Globe 
& Rutgers 42'/y per cent commission 
under the reinsurance contract. 
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| ments to support the dollar in inter- 
| by President Roosevelt, Administra- 
| tion forces in the Senate prepare to 
| force through an amendment to the 


| flation powers in the President. 
| 


| that the French unit of currency, the 
| franc, has nothing to fear from the 


| to doubt here that former Premier 











“When the Balloon Comes Over Mountain” 








SOUNDINGS 




















By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


T has been our impression that insurance 
has suffered, during the past few months, 
from what is known as a “bad press” in- 

sofar as daily newspapers were concerned, 
but we hesitated to comment on it for fear 
that we were influenced by the prejudice that 
writers in a specialized field frequently har- 
bor against overtaxed reporters who have to 
handle in a slap-dash way a raft of stories in- 
volving technical details which they have no 
time to master. 

We are heartened in our stand, however, 
by the recognition of the condition on the 
part of The Policyholder which, although it 
is a British journal, demonstrates a fine 
grasp of American affairs in discussing our 
policy loan situation. Remarking on the 
splendid publicity that accompanied Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “major operation” on the 
banks, the paper goes on to say, “But when 
the surgeon decided to apply a local anesthe- 
tic to life assurance, and to confine the pa- 
tient to the house for a brief period, it seems 
that the subject was passed over to the lead- 
ing ‘feature writers’ with instructions to 
sniff out a crime if at all possible, and to 
suspect a crime if nothing could be sniffed.” 

Our British contemporary expresses it pat- 
ly. The sniffing began with the accounts of 
the farm foreclosure situation in the West, 
continued with the announcements of policy 
loan restrictions, and broke into a positive 
snort upon the publication of a few well- 
known statistics on insurance company presi- 
dents’ salaries. In all three instances the 
stories were handled accurately in the insur- 
ance press after the daily papers had got in 
their licks. Perhaps we should beat them to 
the draw on the next “scandal.” 
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With an embargo on all gold pay- 


national exchange, declared last week 


farm relief bill which will invest in- 





Confidence expressed in France 


fluctuations of other currencies, leads 


Herriot will come to any tariff agree- 
ment with President Roosevelt until 
assured of the stabilized position of 
the dollar. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
110.11 and closed Saturday, April 
22, at 114.77. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 22.57 and closed 
Saturday at 27.53. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 72.36 and closed 
Saturday at 72.89. 





Steel operations throughout the 
country, which advanced last week to 
about 24 per cent of capacity, are 
expected to reach 27 per cent be- 
fore the end of the month, accord- 
ing to steel authorities. This will be 
the highest operating rate since Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 





The wheat market at Chicago ad- 
vanced last week with the broadest 
buying in more than three years and 
absorbed heavy profit taking with- 
out losing ground. Highest prices 
were 2534 to 28!/2c. above the low 
point of the season. 





Following a moderate technical 
downward readjustment on Monday, 
cotton futures quickly reversed their 
trend in the most extensive advance 
since last July. At the best, prices 
showed a rise of $4.15 to $4.50 above 
the close of April 13, but broke back 
to net gains of $3.20 to $3.60 a bale. 





Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended on April 15 amounted to 
494,215 cars, which was 6919 cars, or 
1.4 per cent more than in the pre- 
ceding week, but 72,611 cars, or 12.8 
per cent fewer than in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 





The Labor Bureau's index number 
of wholesale prices for the week 
ended April 15 stands at 60.3 as 
compared with 60.1 for the previous 
week, the index numbers being de- 
rived from price quotations of 784 
commodities weighted according to 
the importance of each commodity 
and based on average prices for the 
year 1926 as 100.0. 













The 


By 


ancer Record of 1932 


FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


nt time has 


ANCER at the press 
reached the position ¢ being 
the second of the leading causes 


the United Stat The 
actual mortality from cancer has now 


of death in 


reached the approximate total of 125,- 
000 last five 
aths from 


During the 
total number of di 
the United registra- 
tion area, which comprehends about 95 
per cent of the entire population, has 
amounted to more than a half million. 

Year 
from cancer increases in this and most 
vf In 1900, 
or 33 years ago, the cancer death rate 
of the per 
100,000 while by 1930 the rate had risen 


to 9Y 


per annum. 


years the 


cancer n states 


by year the crude death rate 
the other leading nations. 


registration area was 63 
100,000, or in round figures 
fifty per cent in thirty years. In 1911 
the cancer death rate of England and 
Wales 100,000, which by 
1931, or years later, had 
reached 148.4, or again in round num- 
bers an increase of fifty per cent. 


per 


was 99 per 


twenty 


Consulting Statistician 


— 
= continues to grow in 
importance as a leading death 
cause, now being listed second 
only to heart disease. More 
than half a million Americans 
have succumbed to its ravages 
during the past five years. Its 
increase is not confined to the 
| United States, being world-wide. 














ot v 


During the period 1855-60 the cancer 
death rate of Scotland was 34 which 
by 1921-1928 had reached 133 or about 
four times the earlier rate of frequency. 
In Massachusettst during 1860-69 the 
cancer death rate was only 28, but this 
by 1920-1929 had increased to 126 or 
approximately four times the rate for 
the Civil War period. In New York 
City the cancer death rate in 1812 was 
only 7 per 100,000. Fifty years later 
or in 1862 the rate had reached 20, 
while still a half century later, or in 


1912, it had mounted to 82, but twenty 
years later, or in 1932, the rate had 
reached 119. 

Are these astonishing figures mean- 
ingless and merely a figment of sta- 
tistical speculation, or are they obvious 
indication of a disconcerting increase in 
the cancer death rate essentially at- 
tributable to changes in the age and sex 
distribution of the population or due to 
improved diagnosis and better methods 
of death classification? I think not. 
Rather would I attribute the continuous 
and almost uninterrupted rise in the 
cancer death rate to profound changes 
in the habits and mode of life of 
modern population. 

This conclusion I have arrived at in 
the light of thirty years of painstaking 
interest in the cancer problem entirel) 
free from the professional bias of the 
general practitioner and the surgeon 
or the specialist in cancer control meas- 
ures, aiming chiefly at earlier diagnosis 
and the qualified treatment of malig- 


CANCER IN 180 AMERICAN CITIES 





Death Death 
Popu 1981 Rate per Popu- 1932 Rate per 
lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 
Akror Ohio : 260,680 55 59.5 265,192 193 72.8+ Fall River, Mass 
Albar N. ¥ 129,10 191 147.9 130,463 191 146.4 Fitchburg, Mass 
Allentowr Pa 94,873 127 133.0 96,721 107 110.6 Flint, Mich . 
Altoona, Pa 84,679 85 100.4 86,779 73 84.1 Fort Wayne, Ind 
Atlanta Ga 290,90 229 78.7 i 179 58.2 Fort Worth, Tex.... 
Atlantic City, N. J 68,073 90 132.3 89 127.9 Fresno, Cal........ 
Auburn, N. Y 36,712 47 128.0 54 146.94 Galveston, Tex..... 
Augusta, Ga 61,287 i8 8.3 D> 88.6 Ge. BiB scceses ° 
Austir lex , 95,325 16 33 58.7 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Raltimore, Md 813.469 1,088 1,139 138.8 Greensboro, N. C... 
Bayonne, N. J 90,464 4 57 62.24 Hamilton, Ohio 
Berkeley, Ca 85,259 87 8&3 94.6 Hamtramck, Mich.. 
Bethlehem, Pa 8,807 10 10 67.6 Harrisburg, Pa. 
Binghamton, N. Y 77,862 103 132.3 88 111.6 Hartford, Conn 
Birmingham, Ala 269,458 204 75.7 190 68.5 Haverhill, Mass.... 
Boston, Mass 785,193 1,286 163.8 1,351 171.4 Highland Park, Mich. 
Bridgeport, Conn 147,091 157 106.7 194 131.¢ Hoboken, N. J...... 
Brockton, Mas 63,497 i3 115.0 70 Holyoke, Mass...... 
Buffalo, N. Y 581,101 759 130.6 781 Honolulu, Hawaii... 
Cambridge Mass 114,123 S 129.7 176 5 Houston, Tex....... 
Camden, N. J 118,985 37 115.1 152 27.5 Indianapolis, Ind... 
Canton, Ohio 107,066 93 86.9 119 109.4 Jackson, Mich...... 
Cedar Rapids 57,372 64 111.¢ 79 136.5 Jacksonville, Fla. 
Charleston, S. ¢ 61.5 3 118. 61 98.2 Jersey City, N. J 
Ch ea Ma 51,351 4 105.2 65 116.5 Johnstown, Pa..... 
Chicago, Il 3.458.053 3.867 111.8 3, 3,904 110.8 Kansas City, Kan. 
Cicero, Il 69,212 33 47.8 39 55.5 Kansas City, Mo... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 157,205 694 151.8 681 147.4 Kalamazoo, Mich 
Cleveland, Ohio 912,954 984 107.8 1,034 112.0 Kenosha, Wis 
Columbus, Ohio 297,044 357 120.2 445 147.2 Knoxville, Tenn. 
Concord Mass 25.608 50 195.3 57 220.1 Lakewood, Ohio 
Covington, Ky 66,242 70 105.7 67 99.9 Lancaster, Pa.. 
Dallas, Tex 272,760 221 81.0 216 79.2 Lansing, Mich 
Davenport, Iowa 61,231 91 148.6 83 134 Lawrence, Mass 
Dayton, Ohio 206,847 231 111.7 230 108 Lexington, Ky...... 
Denver, Colo 91. 65¢ 396 135.8 404 137.1 Lincoln, Neb....... 
Des Moines, Iowa 144,509 178 123.2 188 128.7+- Little Rock, Ark... 
Detroit, Mict 1,638,217 1,133 69.2 1,693, 1,203 71.0-+ Long Beach, Cal 
Juluth, Minn 101,778 153 150.3 2,030 148 145.1 Los Angeles, Cal... 1,! 
E. Orange, N. J 70,120 91 129.8 800 97 135.1+- Louisville, Ky...... 
E. St. Louis, Il 75,262 39 51.8 75,994 33 43.4 Lowell, Mass. ; 
Elizabeth, N. J 116,869 75 64.2 118,693 95 80.0+- Lynn, Mass........ 
Elmira, N. Y 47,637 74 155.3 47,733 67 140.4 McKeesport, Pa.... 
El Paso, Tex 105.421 100 94.9 107,821 81 75.1 Macon, Ga......... 
Erie, Pa 118,697 118 99.4 120,881 151 124.9+- Madison, Wis...... 
Evansville, Ind 104,304 101 86.8 105,848 90 85.0 Manchester, N. H... 














Death Death 
Popu- 1931 Rate per Popu- 1932 Rate per 
lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,00 
114,644 145 126.5 115,148 162 
40,647 50 123.0 10,683 42 
164,337 82 49.9 170,613 97 
118,381 102 86.2 118 
170,332 136 79.8 131 
53,413 34 63.7 45 
53,988 61 3.0 61 
53 1 64 
209 3 173 
74 4 42 
17 9.8 56 
17 7 12 
123 al 106 
244 9 178 
50 0 64 
26 38 35 
74 6 56 
52 7 57 
104 a) 136 
175 3 259 
377 8 373 
62 -7 65 
119 3.7 121 
371 3 380 
73 108.9 68 
132 106.1 178 
529 129.4 527 
64 115.2 57 . 
16 89.4 43 82. 
88 80.6 77 5 
49 66.2 64 83.4 
101 166 123 200.2+ 
72 88.9 72 86.8— 
90 104.0 82 94.2 
64 138.4 49 105.0— 
119 151.7 116 144.1- 
112 133.2 104 122.5- 
184 120.7 176 109.4— 
1,743 132.2 1,737 125.7— 











d 32 
98, 113 114.5 97,507 122 125.1 
2, 75 73.0 103,022 86 83.5+ 
5,E 39 70.2 56,333 10 17.8— 
3,9% 53 98.3 54,018 53 98.1— 
60,254 130 215.7 61,196 181 295.5 
77,029 99 128.5 77,185 12 156.8+ 
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Death 
Rate per 
100,00 
140.7+ 
103.2— 
56.9+ 
97.4+ 
74.5— 
83.1+ 
112.1— 
58.1-+ 
98.7— 
70.8— 
106.8+ 
20.7- 
130.4 
104.9— 
131.7+ 
64.4- 
91.5— 
101.0+ 
91.2+ 
79.5+ 
99.5— 
114.7+ 
87.8— 


118.5-+ 








nant disease in all its many and per- 
plexing manifestations. 

Before I proceed with my analysis of 
the cancer mortality data for 1932 in 
continuation of my earlier annual re- 
ports published in The Spectator, I wish 


attention to the great range in 
er death rate of different coun- 
epresenting a most puzzling 
deserving of much more atten- 
tion than is given to the variations, 
local geographical, in the incidence 
of fatal cancers throughout the world. 


to dra 
the ca 
tries 


aspect 


Five Year Averages 

aring five year averages, mostly 
for 1925-30 or 1925-29, the New Zealand 
year book for 1933 gives the following 
rates. Starting with an extraordinary 
rate of only 10 per 100,000 for 
Ceylon, or the same rate as recorded 
for New York City in 1837, the rates 


low 


for other select countries have been as 
follow Salvador 13, Jamaica 23, 
British Guiana 24, Greece 24, Lithuania 
30, Trinidad 40, Italy 60, Spain 68, 
Japan 70, Canada 87, France 89, United 
States 95, Australia 95, New Zealand 


101, Germany 116, Switzerland 139, 
England and Wales 141, Denmark 141, 
Scotland 143, Austria 148. What ex- 
planation can be advanced for these 
disparities? What can be the local and 
underlying causative factors explaining 
a range in rate from 10 for Ceylon to 
148 for Austria? 


It goes without saying that in a coun- 
try like Ceylon with its teeming native 
population of which a large proportion 
are living in extreme poverty that 
medical attention is not what it might 
be and many cases of cancer must go 
unrecognized. But even if the rate were 
five times the recorded inci- 
dence of cancer would still be about a 
third of the Danish or Austrian rate. 
3ut conditions in Ceylon are far from 
suggestive of inaccuracies in 
eancer certification and certainly not 
for the chief city of Colombo which for 
1931 reports a rate of 44. 

The rise in the cancer death rate 
over a long period of years is admir- 
ably illustrated for the city of New 
York for which data are available since 
1804. I give the information below by 
ten year periods and for 1930-32, show- 
ing an increase from 7.6 per 100,000 in 
1804-09 to 12.4 in 1830-39, rising to 
41.0 in 1870-79, 71.0 in 1900-09 and to 
117.7 in 1930-32. It would ut- 
terly incredible that these figures are 
meaningless and entirely invalidated by 
inaccuracies in death certification. 


rate the 


Zross 


seem 


CANCER MORTALITY IN NEW YORK CITY, 
1804-1932—RATE PER 100,000 


ch ps PE 7.6 Sed) ee 41.0 
TS | See 9.4 1SS0-S9 51.2 
1$20-29...... 8.7 10-00 57. 
1830-39...... 12.4 1900-09. 71.0 
1840-49...... 16.3 )-19 86.2 
1850-59... 21.4 920-29 106.3 
1860-69...... 27.3 1950-32 117.7 
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I give a similar table for Massachu- 
setts starting with 1860. 


CANCER MORTALITY IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
186-1929—RATE PER 100,000 


Male Female Total 

60-69...... 18.2 36.9 27.8 
Q7K q ».6 51.8 39.1 
S80-89 ae 35.2 71.2 3.8 
1890-00...... 42.5 85.5 64.4 
1990-09...... 5.2 102.1 79.2 
[690.90 ..... 75.6 126.6 101.3 
1999.99 103.9 146.6 125.7 


For both sexes combined the mortal- 
ity rate has risen from 27.8 per 100,000 
in 1860-69 to 125.7 in 1920-29. It will 
be observed that the rate is not very 
much at variance with the early rate 
for the city of New York, or for ex- 
ample, in 1860-69 the rate for New 
York was 27.3 while that for Massa- 
chusetts was 27.8. In 1900-09 the New 
York rate was 71.0 and the Massachu- 


setts rate 79.2. 


World Wide Study 


Many other historically interesting 
data could be furnished reflecting an 
extraordinary degree of similarity in 
the rising cancer death rates through- 
out the world. It leads to no other con- 
clusion than that the increase in cancer 
is real and not apparent although it 
goes without saying that allowance 
must be made during the last thirty 
years for an increasing average age and 
decided improvement in diagnosis and 


CANCER IN 180 AMERICAN CITIES—(Continued) 











Death 
Popu- 1931 Rate per 
lation Deaths 100,000 
Mass Ohio 27,480 15 54.6 
Medfor ae 68 109.3 
Mem; BORR< ccc. 252 95.4 
Miam yy Seerere 101 83.9 
Milwau , —— 648 109.3 
Minnea . Minn i2 152.6 
M Ala sg 81 117.2 
Montgomery Ala 45 66.5 
Mt. Ve N. Y 61 95.7 
Nast  - 139 87.9 
Newa ae a _ 178 107.2 
New B ord, Mass 114 102.2 
New | iin. Conn 69,193 64 92.5 
Newbur ms Beate 31,380 54 172.1 
New Haven, Conn.. 162,673 260 8 
New Or s i, 467.417 638 
New R lle, N. Y. 56.145 65 
Newt Mass A 67,601 76 
Newp i See 29,789 87 
Ne City 7.088.966 8,336 r. 7, 
Niz Fails, N. Y. 78.445 42 3. 
N Va — 130,390 86 66.9 
Oz ee 292 268 838 115.6 
) Til.. ies 66.907 115 171.9 
Ok i City, Okla. 196,774 126 64.0 
el 216,721 321 148.1 
35.654 32 89.8 
79.806 120 150.4 
62.854 7 125.7 
138,828 215 154.9 
108,461 137 126.3 
28.864 16 55.4 
1.966.351 2,621 133.3 1 
679,672 776 114.2 
50,637 71 140.2 
68.633 39 56.8 
70,990 138 194.4 
Portland, Ore. ..... 306,780 473 154.2 
Portsmouth. Va. 14.054 30 67.2 
Providen a: 2 254.841 ‘ 147.9 
Pueblo, Colo. ...... 50.951 1 80.5 
Quincy, Il). ...... 39.631 52 131.2 
aincy, Mass. .... 74,893 82 = 109.5 
Racine, Wis. ...... 68.622 81 118.5 
Reading, Pa. 111,576 128 99.5 
ichmond, Va 184,294 213 115.6 
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Death 
Popu- 1932 Rate per 
lation Deaths 100,000 
28,344 21 Rochester, N. Y 
64,238 7 Rockford, Ill. 
272,907 282 Roanoke, Va. ° 
128,295 110 Sacramento. Cal. 
604,628 651 St 
482,608 727 St. 
69,822 7 Salem $3. . 
68,809 71 Salt Lake City, Utah 
64,665 57 San Antonio, Texas 
161,588 164 Diego, Cal. 
448,385 481 . Cal 
110,707 112 101.2— #$San Jose, Cal. ..... 
70,045 74 ' : 
31,464 33 Schenectady, N. Y.. 
162.685 285 175.2 Scranton, Pa. 
474,341 680 143.4 Seattle, Wash. 
57,001 58 101.8 $ ( Iowa 
69.461 56 95.0 
29.825 130.8 
215,782 8.57% 118.8+ 
80,833 5s 65.6 
131,734 94 71.4 
298,832 346 115.8 Syracuse, N. 
69,247 100 144.4 Tacoma, Wast 
205.882 60 29.1— Tampa. Fla 
218,898 317 144.8— Terre Haute, Ind. 
35.858 34 94.8 Toledo, Ohi 
82,782 132 159.5 Topeka, Kan. 
62.770 62 98.8 Trenton, N. J. 
139,080 218° 156.7 Troy, N. Y. 
111,260 111 99.8 Union City. N. J 
29,104 27 92.8 Utica, N. ¥ 
.978,663 2,710 137.0 Ww Texas 
686,462 755 110.1 Washington, D. C. 
51.405 53 103.1 Waterbury, Conn 
70,115 39 55.6 Wheeling, W. Va 
71,134 131 184.2 Williamsport, Pa 
310,992 454 146.0 Wilmington. Del 
13.814 28 63.9 Winston-Salem, N.C 
256,329 412 160.7+ Worcester, Mass 
51,635 48 93.04 Yonkers, N. Y 
39,943 63 157.7 Youngstown, Ohio 
77.221 80 103.¢ 
68,486 88 128.5 + Total 12, 
111,900 134 119.74 S44 
185,386 230 124.1 96 


Death Death 





Popu- 1931 Rate per Popu- 1932 Rate per 
lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 
332,047 506 152.4 496 148.0 
88,309 76 86.1 77 85.3 
71,426 59 82.6 60 $2.0 
97,125 141 145.2 148 148.3+- 
827.000 1,152 139.1 1,210 145.3+ 
276,076 362 131.1 399 142.7 
13,458 14 101.2 56 128.64 
142,952 154 107.7 194 133.7 
240,032 212 88.3 231 95.6 
156,905 261 166.3 258 157.3 
649,844 1,236 190.2 1,097 165.7 
59.896 33 88.6 59 5.84 
85.234 ap 93.9 70 82.0 
6,532 114 118.1 99 101,.8— 
144,123 16 115.9 163 112.7 
71.658 576 155.0 532 141.3 
80,143 93 116.0 103 127.3 
5.213 Q7 92.2 90 84.7 
16.849 187 160.0 152 128.9 
73,394 98 133.5 96 128.7 
152,360 186 122.1 218 =: 141.3+ 
69.703 61 7.5 RF 122.0 
213.871 294 37.5 287 131.9— 
108.002 140 129.6 141 129.4 
107.056 92 76.6 111 99.34 
62,420 71 113.7 85 126.94 
9G. 478 399 108.6 50 116.2 
65.830 111 168.6 79 117.6—< 
123.851 195 157.4 153 123.1 
=9 gre +24 179.8 154 2119 
63.264 12 66.4 > 17.8 
102,655 138 134.4 135 130.6 
54,588 58 «196.3 14 79.6 
192.539 662 34.4 723 145.4 
100.892 78 77.3 72 70.8 
&?.319 100 160.5 86 1236.8 
16.884 52 110.9 66 188,14 
106.162 126 118.7 1971 1144 
79.961 33 11.6 33 10.0 
196.811 229 116.4 97 = «114.5 
138,89] 113 81.4 Q 440 
174,562 130 74.5 147 82.5 
518,779 49.585 116.6 43,262,224 50,636 117.04 
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death certification. But this cannot set 


aside the general conclusion that dur- 
ing the last fifty years cancer has been 
mounting step by step until it is to- 


day, as I have said before, the second 


leading cause of death in the United 
States. 
It is only natural that during 


years the rate of increase should have 


recent 


been slackening, although between 1915- 
31 in the United States registration 
area the rate rose from 81.1 per 100,- 


If the rate is studied in de- 
tail for some thirty different organs 
and parts the problem becomes more 
puzzling than ever. 

Unquestionably changes death 
have had effect 
upon individual rates for particular or- 
gans and parts, such as cancer of the 
pharynx, but an extraordinary regu- 
larity observed for most of the 
organs and parts which have appar- 
ently undergone no material change. 
Thus cancer of the lip, one of the most 
easily diagnosed types, was 0.5 per 100,- 
000 in 1915 and 0.5 in 1931. Cancer of 
the tongue was 0.8 in 1915 and again 
the same in 1931. Cancer of the mouth 
was 0.4 in 1915 and 0.3 in 1931. Cancer 
of the jaw was 1.2 in 1915 and had 
diminished to 0.8 in 1931. Cancer of 
the stomach increased from 20.3 in 
1915 to 21.3 in 1931. Cancer of the liver 
and gall bladder decreased from 10.0 
to 8.6, cancer of the mesentery and 
peritoneum remained at the same figure 
or 0.8, while cancer of the intestines in- 
creased from 6.9 to 9.6, which may pos- 
sibly be attributable to better meth- 
ods of classification. 


000 to 98.9. 


in 


classification some 


1S 


Other Increases 


There is a like increase for cancer of 
the rectum and anus from 3.1 to 4.6. 
There is also a decided increase in can- 
cer of the ovaries and fallopian tube 
from 0.3 to 1.7. Cancer of the uterus 
increased from 11.0 to 12.1 and cancer 
of the vagina and vulva increased from 
0.3 to 0.4. Cancer of the breast in- 
creased materially. Here is an- 
other easily diagnosed form of cancer 
showing a decided increase. Cancer of 
the skin decreased from 2.9 to 2.5 and 
cancer of the larynx increased from 0.5 
to 0.8. Cancer of the lung and pleura 
increased from 0.7 to 2.4. This in- 
crease was unquestionably real and not 
apparent. 

Cancer of the pancreas increased 
from 1.1 to 2.6, kidneys and suprarenals 
from 0.9 to 1.4 and prostate from 1.4 to 
4.1. This, by the way, is one of the 
most pronounced increases to which 
hardly any attention has been attracted. 
All the figures available for other coun- 
tries are indicative of a like increase 
in cancer of the prostate which demands 
serious consideration. Cancer of the 
bladder also increased from 1.6 to 3.2, 


brain from 0.3 to 0.7, bones from 0.7 
to 1.4, testes from 0.1 to 0.3, while 
other forms of cancer decreased from 


5.6 to 5.2. 


Growth Not Localized 

Thus the actual increase in cancer 
has only been applicable to certain or- 
gans and parts, but the outstanding 
factors are cancer of the oseophagus, 
intestines, rectum, ovary and Fallopian 
tube, female breast, larynx, lung, pan- 
creas, kidneys, prostate, bladder, brain, 
bone and testes. 

The first of the usual tables is for 
fifty American cities for a period of 
twenty-seven years during which the 
cancer death rate has increased from 
71.6 per 100,000 to 122.7. These fifty 
cities in 1932 had an aggregate popu- 
lation of 31,500,000. With the single 
exception of 1931 there is no decrease 
shown for any of the years. Death 
rates have continued to rise due to 
causes or conditions as yet very im- 
perfectly understood. 


TABLE NO. | 


CANCER IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES, 1906-1932 





gs 

No. of Seo 

Year Cities Population Cancer QS 
1906 50 18,171,248 13,010 71.6 
1907 50 18,688,635 14,030 75.1 
1908 50 19,206,022 14,458 75.3 
1909 50 19,723,409 15,851 79.9 
1910 50 20,242,858 16,623 82.1 
1911 50 20,744,686 17,174 82.8 
1912 50 21,238,044 18,123 85.3 
1913 50 21,751,386 19,344 88.9 
1914 50 22,265,170 20,037 90.0 
1915 50 22,784,935 20,594 90.4 
1916 50 23,290,613 21,844 93.8 
1917 50 23,798,434 22,576 94.9 
1918 50 24,300,086 23,216 95.5 
1919 50 24,812,889 24,188 97.5 
1920 50 25,308,623 25,348 100.z 
1921 50 25,795,490 26,424 102.4 
1922 50 26,281,917 27,698 105.4 
1923 50 26,801,570 29,279 109.2 
1924 50 27,297,071 30,956 113.4 
1925 50 28,053,988 31,809 113.4 
1926 50 28,609,424 32,477 113.5 
1927 50 29,110,586 33,385 114.7 
1928 50 29,687,145 34,889 117.5 
1929 50 30,231,732 35,598 117.8 
1930 50 30,504,520 37,312 122.2 
1931 50 30,987,422 37,487 121.0 
1932 50 31,507,450 38,673 122.7 








180 cities the rate increased from 1164 
per 100,000 in 1931 to 117.0 in 1932, 
The actual number of deaths increased 


from 49,585 to 50,636. The rate in- 
creased in 84 cities and diminished more 
or less or remained stationary in 96 
others. In 5 cities the rate was under 
50 per 100,000. In 62 it was 50-99; in 
98 from 100 to 149; in 11 from 150 to 
199; and in 4, 200 and over. The maxi- 
mum figure was returned for Madison, 
Wisconsin, or the incredible rate of 
295.8 per 100,000, due unquestionably to 
the admission of nonresidents to local 
hospitals for special treatment. (See 
large table on following pages.) 

I have summarized below the returns 
for fifteen cities which in 1932 had a 
rate in excess of 150 per 100,000. 





CITIES WITH CANCER DEATH RATES IN 
EXCESS OF 150 PER 100,000—1932 
BPEREOM,, Wels ccccccccuscse 295.8 
ComeerG, PEARS. cceccccccces 220.1 
. |» & errr. 211.2 
BAMOREEOE, TEs ccccccccvcens 200.2 
PRG, Bs « 6c eceseencer 184.2 
New Haven, Conn.......... 175.2 
San Francisco, Cal......... 165.7 
PPOVERONGD, Fe Zeccesvvcces 160.7 
POOR, CEB. ccccscocccus 159.5 
| i SP 157.7 
> SS > * Sere 157.3 
DEMmenenees, IX. Me wcscscceos 156.8 
PO Dh Men veeeersctuns 156.7 
Cambridge, Mass. 153.7 
Minneapolis, Minn......... 150. 





No explanation of the extraordinary 
figures for certain localities has been 
forthcoming, although it may be said 
that in certain New England states 
especially, the rate is increased by the 
larger proportion of aged persons. 

I next give a tabulation of the actual 
deaths and rates in 1931 and 1932 for 
five of the largest cities of the 
country showing further extraordinary 
disparities. In these cities during the 
two years under review the actual num- 
ber of deaths from cancer increased 
from 17,700 in 1931 to 18,127 in 1932. 





CANCER MORTALITY IN FIVE LARGE 
CITIES, 1931-1932 


—1931—_, 


—— 1932—_ 























we Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 

Rate for 180 Cities Chicago ...... 3,867 111.8 3,904 1108 

3 " reer 1,133 69.2 1,203 71.0 

Another table is for 180 American Los Angeles... 1,743 122.2 1,737 125.7 

eae ° ° NCW OrK...e-. ’ ‘. +e 0 

cities which in 1932 had a total popu- ppijadelphia 6.621 133.3 2°710 137.0 
lation of about 43,250,000. In these 

CANCER MORTALITY IN 13 CANADIAN CITIES, 1931-1932—RATE PER 100,000 

- 1931 —~, a 1932 — 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

TE 30,060 34 113.1 30,122 35 116.2 

ios De oes a 83,362 75 90.0 85,365 98 114.8 

MAGEEOMROM cc cc cscs. 78,829 54 68.5 80,828 69 85.4 

CN  cgcanweeee 154,914 139 89.7 158,993 160 100.6 

EE a ccawuniens 71,022 98 138.0 72,031 93 129.1 

DE: ct. cadwonevoes 124,988 133 106.4 126,698 140 110.5 

Eanes 53,034 71 133.9 54,896 62 112.9 

St. Johns, N. B....... 47,514 73 153.6 47,543 74 155.6 

Saskatoon ........... 40,325 58 143.8 44,750 45 100.6 

TD cceskecensds 627,582 712 129.4 638,152 835 1308 

. eee 245,307 323 131.7 258,116 307 118.8 

> naneipesat ege 62,957 44 69.9 65,390 47 71.3 

WOE. ei ukwcnncws 217,587 273 125.5 221,437 280 126.4 

1,837,481 2,187 119.0 1,884,321 2,245 119.1 
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INSURANCE REGARDS INFLATION 


Depreciated Dollar, If Kept Within 


Reasonable Bounds, May Bring Some 
Benefits To Fire and Life Carriers 


ITH the dramatic divorce of 
the American dollar from 
gold and the introduction in 
the Senate of the Thomas amendment 
to the farm bill empowering the Presi- 
dent to effect, at his discretion, a $3,- 
000,000,000 issue of new currency, the 
devaluation of the dollar and the ac- 
ceptance of silver in payment of war 
debts, it seems evident that that much 
discussed child, inflation, has been di- 
rectly deposited on the door-step of 
American business, and that it awaits 
only the human and instinctive prof- 
ference of an invitation to come inside. 
On the subject of inflation there is 
clearly no consensus in the minds of 
American business men and economists. 
There are bold and radical spirits who 
embrace it. There are liberal elements 
favorable to a “controlled” inflation. 
There are ultra-conservatives who de- 
nounce it 100 per cent. In general it 
might be said that there is a tendency 
among business men to allow inflation 
to take its natural legislative course. 
The merits of the phenomena are no 
longer extensively debated. What the 
people are interested in is how it will 
affect them and what steps can be 
taken in order to enjoy its advantages 
and avoid its pitfalls. 


A Complex Problem 


Insurance men are regarding the 
question with a frankly inquiring at- 
titude of mind. The effects of inflation 
on their business are not to be found on 
the surface. Inflation approaches in- 
surance indirectly through correlative 
channels and all predictions as to the 
ultimate place of inflation in the in- 
surance economy must be based on sup- 
positions which may be valid one day 
and completely false the next. 

A canvass of executive sentiment on 
the subject, consequently, reveals lit- 
tle or no inclination to prophetic state- 
ment, but out of the conversations a 
few trends emerge which seem to in- 
dicate with some assurance the direc- 
tion of insurance under inflation. 

On no class of insurance are the 
Price schedules subject to extensive 
fluctuation. In the property insurance 
field they are, for the most part, under 
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governmental control and in life insur- 
ance they are based not on supply and 
demand, or on currency movements, 
but on scientific, actuarial formulae 
developed from the experience of 
many years. Insurance rates, accord- 
ingly, will remain practically station- 
ary while the price of most commod- 
ities and services will soar if the ex- 
pected, under inflation, happens. In 
this respect insurance, along with pub- 
lic utility companies, common carriers 
and certain other services will be ad- 
versely affected by inflation in so far 
as their increased cost of doing busi- 
ness is not accommodated by any in- 
crease in the price charged for their 
service. 


Investment Aspects 


It is in the investment side of the 
business that benefits from inflation 
might be expected to accrue. Many 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
have substantial investments in com- 
mon stocks, most of them purchased 
at pre-depression prices. The im- 
mediate effect on the stock market of 
the prospect of inflation was a boost 
in the prices of all “inventory” secur- 
ities or, in other words, the stocks of 
those industries which would benefit 
by the rise in commodity prices. Af- 
ter some hesitancy, however, the stocks 
of public utilities, railroads and in- 
surance companies also rose in price. 
Up to this writing the new levels have 
held, and further gains are a distinct 
possibility. 

An inflationary stock market will 
turn, at some point, and no one can 
say when, but it is reasonable to pre- 


“i — 


Insurance men are regarding the 
question of inflation with a frankly in- 
quiring attitude of mind. Its effects 
are not to be found on the surface. 
Inflation approaches indi- 


directly through correlative channels 


insurance 


and all predictions as to its ultimate 
place in insurance economy must be 
based on suppositions which may be 
valid one day and false the next. 














By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


sume that at various points along the 
up-grade the insurance companies will 
be able to realize small actual profits 
(or small actual losses) on securtities 
which have heretofore shown a wide 
discrepancy between market and con- 
vention values. ° 

The movement of the bond market 
under the pressure of inflation is un- 
certain. The logical presumption is 
that bond prices will be lower, as they 
represent fixed obligations. Particular- 
ly would this be expected to be true 
of the highest class of bonds as pur- 
chasers would be more interested in 
the speculative domestic bonds and the 
foreign issues which have a chance 
for appreciation. The experience in 
Great Britain, however, would not in- 
dicate that bond prices are permanent- 
ly lowered as the result of abandoning 
the gold standard. When Great Britain 
first suspended the standard her 
markets reacted similarly to ours. Com- 
modity prices were raised, stocks en- 
joyed a brisk upturn and bonds were 
down about 5 per cent. Today common 
stocks are slightly lower in England 
than they were in the pre-gold suspen- 
sion era and bond prices are about 10 
per cent higher. 

The American situation, however, is 
not in exact conformity with the British 
position of 1931 and to predict slavish- 
ly the course of American prices on the 
basis of Great Britain’s experience 
would be a mistake. 


A Possible Development 


It would not be surprising if many 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
seized the opportunity to readjust their 
portfolios to a more conservative basis. 
If these carriers can dispose of some of 
their stockholdings at better prices 
than were hoped for, it is not unlikely 
that they would reinvest these funds 
in bonds, a type of investment which 
has been steadily growing in favor 
with insurance companies who have 
found that their assured income over a 
period of years is more dependable 
than the profits in speculative stocks. 

If a controlled inflationary movement 

(Concluded on page 36) 











(Concluded from page 12) 


There were five cities during the 
year with rates of less than 50.0 per 
100,000 as follows: McKeesport, Pa., 
17.8; Hamtramck, Mich., 20.7; Winston- 
Salem, N. C., 40.0; East St. Louis, IIL., 
43.4, and Union City, N. J., 47.8. It 


would be interesting to ascertain the 
local factors responsible for these un- 
usually low rates which have been ob- 
served in former years. 

The annual changes in the cancer 
death rate in the different cities cannot 
very well be dealt with in detail, but 
the table for the 180 justifies 
close scrutiny as emphasizing oppor- 
tunities for local research, which would 
be highly desirable. Thus for illustra- 
tion in Bridgeport, Conn., the rate in- 
creased from 106.7 to 131.6; in Cedar 
Rapids, Mich., from 111.6 to 136.5; in 
Columbus, Ohio, from 120.2 to 147.2; in 
Erie, Pa., from 99.4 to 124.9. There was 
a marked decrease in Hartford, Conn., 
from 145.9 to 104.9, while in Hoboken 
the rate diminished from 122.6 to 91.5. 

The foregoing statistics are compara- 
ble for those furnished for Canadian 
cities where there was a slight increase 
in the rate from 119.0 in 1931 to 119.1 


cities 


in 1932. Unfortunately the data for 
Montreal are not yet available. The 
highest rate for Canadian cities was 


for St. Johns, N. B., of 155.6. The 
1932 rate for Canadian cities was 119.1 
compared with a rate of 117.0 for 180 
American cities suggestive of a decided 
similarity in local conditions affecting 
the cancer death rate, as yet undeter- 
mined. 

Statistics are available for the state 
of New York up to 1932 as follows: 
While the rate for New York City in 
1932 was 118.8 per 100,000 it was 117.6 
in 1931 and 115.6 in 1927-31. For the 
remainder of the State, exclusive of 
New York City, the rate for 1932 was 
131.8 against 132.9 in 1930 and 127.4 
during 1927-31. These results should 
interest as suggestive of an 
even higher death rate outside of very 
large cities than the rates for metropoli- 
tan urban centers. 

I also include in the present discus- 


arouse 


MORTALITY FROM CANCER IN NEW YORK 
STATE BY ORGANS AND PARTS, 1907-1931 


Death Rate 


per 100,000 

Population Per Cent 

——A—. _ Of Change 

1907 1931 of Rate 
Cancer (all forms). 74.7 124.4 + 66.5 
Buccal Cavity..... 2.4 4.2 +75.0 
Stomach, liver..... 27.9 39.2 + 40.5 
Peritoneum, intes- 

tines, rectum.. ‘ 15 22.5 +136.8 
Female genital or- 

SE” cctccecdacs 22.1 30.2 + 36.7 
PS seeeceteeeun 7.2 132.5 +73.6 
Skin .. een eueeees 2.3 2.2 —4.3 
Other organs or not 

specified eeesece 14.5 28.8 +98.6 


*Per 100,000 female population. 














MORTALITY FROM CANCER IN NEW YORK STATE AND CITY, BY AGE PERIODS, 
1926-1930—RATE PER 100,000 


-——New York City — ——Rest of State—_—__ 

1926-1930 1930 1926-1930 1930 

2) STTeeereer er eT 113.9 117.6 127.4 132.9 
Under 25 years........- 4.0 3.8 3.3 3.9 
BE-SG PORES. cccccccecces 18.3 18.4 15.7 15.0 
Se eee 71.0 70.1 59.9 53.3 
oy ee 228.4 229.7 174.6 181.4 
oe SB ae 555.6 551.0 398.8 413.1 
SETS WON. cc sccecvccsd 934.0 966.0 743.9 768.9 
Be Be GRP csc ccesccecs 1,268.6 1,282.6 1,133.6 1,219.1 





sion a table of cancer death rates for 
the State of New York for certain or- 
gans and parts for 1907-1931: 

This table shows that cancer of the 
buecal cavity increased from 2..4 to 4.2, 
female genital organs from 22.1 to 30.2, 
breast from 7.2 to 12.5, while cancer 
of the skin remained practically the 
same. Outside of New York City the 
cancer death rate of Buffalo increased 
from 126.3 during 1926-30 to 131.7 in 
1931; in Rochester the rate increased 
from an average of 135.6 to 153.4. In 
all urban New York, exclusive of New 
York City, the rate increased from an 
average of 131.4 in 1926-30 to 136.5 
in 1931, while in rural New York it in- 
creased from an average of 118.6 to 
124.0. 

Finally in this connection changes in 
the rates for certain age periods are 
highly suggestive. I give the death 
rates by age for both sexes combined, 
first for New York City and then for 
the rest of the state in the usual form. 


England and Wales 


In conclusion I give the cancer death 
rates for England and Wales, 1921- 
1931, showing the following changes. 
In 1921 the cancer death rate for Eng- 
land and Wales for both sexes combined 
was 121.5, which by 1931 had increased 
to 148.4. While the rate for males in- 
creased from 114.2 to 145.0, that for 
females increased from 128.1 to 151.6. 
It is regrettable that no comparable 
data for the United States registration 
area by sex should be available. 

Highly significant is the stationary 
rate for cancer of the buccal cavity 
given as 15.2 per 100,000 for males in 
1921 and 15.4 in 1931. For digestive 
organs and peritoneum the rate for 
males increased from 70.7 in 1921 to 
89.0 in 1931. For females the rate was 
61.6 in 1921 against 73.8 in 1931. In 
cancer of the uterus the rate was 22.2 
for the female population against 20.8 
in 1931, while cancer of the female 
breast increased from 23.6 to 30.6. In 
eancer of the male genito-urinary or- 
gans the rate increased from 10.2 to 
16.6. In cancer of the skin for both 
sexes combined the rate was 2.5 in 
1921 against 2.9 in 1931. The actual 
number of deaths from cancer in Eng- 
land and Wales between 1928 and 1932 
has increased from 56,253 to 60,715. 





In view of the assertion that the ap- 
parent increase in the general cancer 
death rate is chiefly attributable to the 
age change of the population, it can be 
shown that the increase is actual and 
not apparent when the rates are based 
on the respective populations by age 
groups as follows: For the male popu- 
lation of England and Wales at ages 
55-64 the rate increased from 39.0 per 
100,000 in 1901-10 to 45.3 in 1930. At 
ages 65-74 the rate increased from 66.8 
to 101.3 and at ages 75 and over, from 
78.7 to 140.0. For the female popula- 
tion at corresponding ages the rate is 
shown to have decreased from 44.1 at 
ages 55-64 to 41.4; at ages 65-74 it 
increased from 68.6 to 77.8 and at ages 
75 and over, from 79.0 to 124.0. All 
these rates are for the period 1901-10 
compared with the year 1930. It is, 
therefore, maintained that the con- 
tinuous increase in the cancer death 
rate is real and not apparent, affecting 
all ages over 55. 

The foregoing data and observations 
are highly disconcerting to those who 
are at work in behalf of measures for 
cancer control. Diagnosis in cancer has 
not made satisfactory progress during 
recent years nor have exceptionally sat- 
isfactory results been forthcoming in 
cancer treatment. The problem of can- 
cer still remains the most baffling 
aspect of medical and surgical science 
highly suggestive of increased efforts in 
the direction of research not only in 
cancer causation but also in treatment 
results. 


Summary 


As to the latter the available data are 
still far from sufficient to justify un- 
conditional acceptance of much of the 
procedure in treatment at present fol- 
lowed. After from five to ten years fol- 
lowing treatment it will be found that 
most of the cancer patients have passed 
away and in a large majority of in- 
stances death occurs from cancer recur- 
ring after a number of years. At the 
same time progress is being made in 
various directions giving a somewhat 
more hopeful outlook for the future. 
But the causative factors responsible 
for cancer occurrences remain unknown, 
leaving no other conclusion than that 
the correct line of procedure has not 
yet been discovered. 
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Medical Section First 
World’s Fair Meeting 


American Life Convention Drs. 
to Hold Annual Gathering at 
Edgewater Beach June 6-8 


The Medical Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention has been accorded 
the distinction of being among the first 
international organizations to partici- 
pate in the Chicago Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition, the $30,000,000 world’s 
fair commemorating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
great metropolis of the Middle West. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Medical Section will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
June 6,7 and 8. The Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition is scheduled to open its 
gates on June 1. For the special ac- 
commodation of the delegates to the 
Medical Section meeting and their la- 
dies, special motorbuses will be run 
from the hotel direct to the exposition 
grounds along Lake Michigan. 

In addition to having the big world’s 
fair as a special feature of the enter- 
tainment arranged for those attending 
its sessions, the Medical Section gath- 
ering this year promises to set a new 
standard because of the highly impor- 
tant and timely subjects that have been 
included on the program and especially 
due to the outstanding men of the med- 
ical and insurance world who will pre- 
sent or discuss the various papers. 

The officers of the Medical Section, 
headed by its chairman, Dr. Harry W. 
Dingman, vice-president of the Conti- 
nental Assurance Company of Chicago; 
Dr. S. J. Streight, associate medical 
director of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company, program chairman, and Dr. 
Martin I. Olsen, medical director, Cen- 
tral Life Assurance Society, Des 
Moines, Iowa, secretary of the section, 
prepared the program for the three- 
day meeting with the purpose always 
in mind of the theme of this year’s 
gathering: “How to Select the Right 
Kind of Business.” 

The business, sessions will open at 
9.30 a. m. Tuesday, June 6, with an ad- 
dress on “Underwriting Perspective” 
by Dr. Dingman. 

Next will come greetings from the 
Parent organization, The American 
Life Convention, by Daniel Boone, 
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All-Star Cast of Speakers 
To Feature Chicago Rally 


Nationally Prominent Life Men to 
Appear on Program; Diplomas to 
Be Awarded Trust Inst. Graduates 


CuicaGce, April 24—Taking advan- 
tage of the mid-year meeting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers here this week, the Chicago 
Association will present six men of 
national repute in life circles at its 
April luncheon Friday. 

The speakers include: Charles C. 
Thompson, president of the national 
association; Julian S. Myrick, a past 
president; Theodore M. Riehle, a vice- 
president; O. Sam Cummings, presi- 
dent of the Texas association; Chester 
O. Fischer, St. Louis, and Roger B. 
Hull, managing director of the national 
association. 

In addition diplomas will be pre- 
sented to the graduates of the fifth 
life trust institute sponsored by the Chi- 
cago association and a group of Chi- 
cago trust companies. 








president of the Midland Life Insur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mo., and 
president of the American Life Con- 
vention. 
“Greetings from Our Confreres,” has 
(Concluded on page 22 





SECTION CHAIRMAN 





Dr. H. W. Dingman 


Annual Sales Congress 
of St. Louis Association 


President Thompson of National 
Association and Dr. Huebner 
Among the Speakers 





Considering general business condi- 
tions the half-day sales congress con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Life 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis, 
Mo., at Hotel Statler on Friday, April 
21, can be definitely tagged a success 
while the public address of Dr. Solo- 
mon S. Huebner, widely known econ- 
omist and professor of insurance and 
commerce at the Wharton School of 
Finance & Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, the same night at the 
St. Louis University gymnasium, 
proved a wonderful contribution as to 
public confidence in life insurance. The 
ball room of the Statler Hotel was 
crowded for the sales congress while 
the capacity of the gymnasium was 
taxed by the audience that turned out 
for Dr. Huebner’s talk. 

The speakers at the sales congress 
were: Charles C. Thompson of Seattle, 
Wash., president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters who 
spoke on: “Progress With Security”; 
A. R. Jacqua of Cincinnati, O., whose 
subject was “Why Life Insurance is 
Depression Proof”; Arthur P. Stelar of 
Detroit, Mich., general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Detroit, Mich., 
who told “The Results of Organized 
Effort” and W. Scott Smith, a special 
agent in St. Louis for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, who discussed “My 
1933 Sales Methods.” 

In addition Robert Emmett O’Mally 
of Kansas City, Mo., an agent for the 
Midland Life Insurance Company of 
Kansas City, who is expected to succeed 
Col. Joseph B. Thompson as superin- 
tendent of insurance for Missouri, in 
the near future, appeared long enough 
to confess that he, too, was a poor life 
insurance agent and to tell a few amus- 
ing stories. James G. Callahan, presi- 
dent of the local association, presided. 

Mr. Thompson, devoted a large por- 
tion of his time to discussing the work 
of the national organization and urged 
the necessity for all life underwriters to 
be affiliated with that body through the 
medium of their local association. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Victor Hugo's Old Men 
Not With Us Any More 


In his splendid contribution to the 
literature on Financial 
Independence Week broadcast before 
that even, and in preparation for it, 
Frank Price, of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, quoted Vic- 


collection of 


tor Hugo’s disparing comment on old 
age: 

“The misery of an old man is of in- 
terest to nobody.” 

Mr. Price maintained that the trend 
of thought today is: 

“The happiness of an old man is of 
interest to everyone.” 

Life insurance annuities 
annuities, was the central theme of his 


retirement 


brief and telling essay, which was one 
of the most widely reprinted items of 
the entire movement. The Prudential 
has used “the misery of an old man” 
most effectively in its national adver- 
years. 


tising in past 


His Hobby: Heading 
State Associations 

How he ever ranked in the matter 
of peace and war we do not know, but 
it is manifest that Charles O. Fischer, 
agent for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, in St. Louis, has consis- 
tently been first in the heart’s of his 
countrymen when it came time to 
choose first president of an embryo life 


general 








ae 








For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual 
issued its first policy. From that 
day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best pos- 
sible life insurance service at the 
lowest possible cost. That it has 
been successful is shown by the en- 
viable reputation which the com- 
pany enjoys among those who buy 
insurance and among those who 
sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 























underwriter’s associations. He was the 
first president of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters just ten 
years ago, at which time he was oper- 
ating quite successfully in Peoria. Re- 
cently he was chosen as first president 
of the Missouri State Association of 
Life Insurance Agents. He was one 
of the guests of honor at the annual 
dinner of the St. Louis Association held 
last week. At the time of organization 
of the Illinois State Association there 
were only five local affiliates; as Mr. 
Fischer participates in the organization 
of another state group there are twelve. 


Boston Life Underwriters 
in Fiftieth Anniversary 

Fifty years to the day from the date 
of its founding, the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association on Tuesday cele- 
brated its half century of service to the 
local life insurance fraternity with a 
luncheon at the City Club attended by 
over 500 of the leading life under- 
writers of this section. President Har- 
old P. Cooley presided. 

Roger B. Hull, of New York, manag. 
ing director and general counsel of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers was the only speaker and his 
talk on “The Present Day Situation in 
Life Insurance,” in which he analyzed 
the problems facing the institution of 
life insurance today as well as explain- 
ing the underlying causes of the recent 
action of insurance commissioners in 
restricting certain activities of the life 
insurance companies was listened to 
with the closest attention. 


Membership Doubled 


P. G. Young, agency manager for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
in San Francisco, lead the membership 
committee of the Life Underwriters 
Association of that city in a drive 
which more than doubled the previous 
membership of the local group. 





Wanamaker's Show Window Dedicated to Life Insurance 


One of the many show window tributes to life insurance used throughout the country during Financial Independence Week. The above 
is a section of one of Wanamaker’s windows in Philadelphia 
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Waiting for Another 
Golden Opportunity 


A decidedly worth while tip for life 
insurance salesmen and executives was 
contained in the address delivered by 
Professor Doriot of Harvard Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia during Financial 
Independence Week. He pointed to the 
economic fallacies perpetuated, uni- 
versally, during the hectic decade im- 
mediately preceding the current period 


of depression. He elaborated upon 
these factors and agreed that the 
progress of the world depends upon 


the degree in which we allow the les- 
sons of the past guide our future. 
But the world is just waiting for a 
chance to do it all over again. This 
very human, and very certain trait of 
human character offers a big problem 
to life underwriters. The problem of 
consolidating gains, stemming’ the 
probable stampede into specu- 
lative endeavor, challenges the best ef- 
forts of life insurance men and women. 


back 


Four Corner Stones 
of Life Insurance 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president 
of the Equitable Trust Company of 
Wilmington, Del., gives a complete and 
comforting word picture of life insur- 
ance supremacy in the world of finance 
in his summary of real values. The 
four corner stones of life insurance, 
as he outlines them, are: 1—the abil- 
ity to meet contractual obligations; 
2—the plan of investment manage- 
ment; 3—the breadth of appeal; 4— 
its adaptability to needs. In sum- 
marizing the explanation with which 
he accompanys each of these corner 
stones, Mr. Stephenson said: “Of 
these four corner stones, the first two 
—its ability to meet all contractual ob- 
ligations and its plan of investment 
management—are cemented in the 
wealth of our nation, and the other 
two—its breadth of appeal and its 
adaptability to needs—in the loyalty 
of our people to home and family. To 
these four unshakened corner stones 
are the foundations of life insurance 
fastened. Upon life insurance as the 
foundation of their estates Americans 
may continue unafraid to build their 
House of Protection wherein they may 
achieve financial independence for 
themselves and their families. 


Seattle Slate Selected 


Austin Thayer, manager for the 
Olympian Ordinary agency of the Pru- 
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Al Smith's Endorsement 


Mr. H. M. Holderness, 

Chairman, Financial 
Independence Week, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Mr. Holderness: 

| am pleased to be able to 
send this word of greeting to 
you on the occasion of Financial 
Independence Week. 

Certainly no better advice can 
be given the average man than 
to take steps to safeguard his 
family's future and provide for 
his own old age. As a practical 
philosophy life insurance and an- 
nuities are doing a great deal to 
make the lives of the American 
people safe and secure. 

Please accept my sincere good 
wishes for the widespread suc- 
cess of your movement. 

Very truly yours, 


ALFRED E, SMITH 








dential, in Seattle, Wash., has been 
nominated for the presidency of the 


Seattle Life Underwriters Association. | 


Joseph P. Mulder, manager for the 
Mutual Life, and William Z. Robinson 
of the Provident Mutual Life, have 
been selected as the two vice-presidents 
of the association. Charles R. Cave of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life has been 
nominated as secretary and Oscar 
Sund of the Aetna is slated for treas- 
urer. William B. Laney and Lloyd A. 
Perkins has been nominated for trus- 
tee and national 
spectively. 











ONE OF 
THE FOUR 


Of the great number of life in- 
surance companies organized 
between 1905 and 1908, only 
four passed the 100 million 
mark in 20 years. Mutual Trust 
was one of them. The 175 mil- 
lion dollar mark was passed in 


our 26th year. 


This growth is one indication of 
the progressive character of this 
purely mutual, full level pre- 
mium Company. 


MUTUAL TRUST 

Life Insurance Co. 

EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
Chicago, Illinois | 
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AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


EORGE F. DORIOT, professor of 
| industrial management of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Harvard University, was one 
of the featured speakers at the policy- 
holders’ luncheon held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford in Philadelphia under the 
auspices of the local life underwriters’ 
| association last week. Professor Dori- 

ot’s broad French accent and his views 

|on the depression, as well as on life 
insurance and general securities, held 
his audience enthralled. He was espe- 
cially intriguing when he recalled with 
an obvious and strained effort to be 
| modest about it how he had converted 
his entire holdings of stocks and bonds 
into life insurance properties when he 
came to this country to teach about ten 
| years ago. 


* * i 


| “4FOR several years,” he said, “I must 
have appeared quite stupid to my 

| friends, and perhaps I was, but % 
and he left it to the audience, decided- 
| ly friendly on this point, to judge 
| whether he had been pretty smart, or 


whether he had merely been pretty 

smart, 

ar eae 3 in appearance, slight 
of build, this speaker possesses 


that greatly to be envied something 
which binds an audience to him before 
he utters a word. Perhaps it is his dis- 
tinguished reputation; perhaps his 
“foreignness” and the charm that al- 
ways is associated with novelty; more 
| likely still it amounts simply to Plat- 
form It. This sort of It must carry 
the same interpretation, or distinction 
from the accepted version that Bernard 
Shaw urged for “morality” in his New 
York address and likewise must not be 
confused with “personality.” The com- 
mon garden variety of personality has 
nothing to do with platform presence. 
Many people who fairly radiate per- 
sonality in their accustomed environ- 
ment are utter duds before a crowd. 
* * x 

UT why didn’t he follow copy? He 

said there are two schools of 
thought, national and international; 
that both are wrong. Then, I didn’t 
quite get his version of what would be 
proper. “What constructive steps can 
we take to avoid a repetition of past 
follies?” he asked. Again the answer 
was too deep for me. Well, I can look 
that up in his printed address I re- 
| minded myself. Imagine my embarrass- 
ment when I found the printed address 
| no better than a distant cousin to the 
| speech delivered at the Bellevue! 
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Annual Sales Congress 


(Continued from page 


Some of the main points he made in 
his discourse were: 
The agents who have come into the 


life insurance business since the stock 
market crash of October, 1929, as a 
have given a better account of 
themselves than the men and women 
who were selling insurance prior to 
that time. He said that unquestionably 
the old timers can learn much from the 


class 


enthusiasm, spirit and sales methods of 
the newcomers and that if agents can 
profit by this new development in in- 
surance then the business depression 
may yet prove a blessing in disguise. 

He said that everywhere in his 
travels about the country he had found 
the optimism and enthusiasm of youth 
manifest and that young men are be- 
coming the leaders of trade associa- 
tions in many lines of business as well 
as in insurance. 


He pointed out that the United 





| “living insurance.” 


ment. 





In 1932 the New York Life paid over 

$182,000,000 to living policyholders and $72- 
] 500,000 to the beneficiaries of those who died. 
The New York Life agent has a wide choice 
of policies from which to make recommenda- 
tions for “living insurance’”’ to fit the particular 
needs of his clients, including its Annuity 
Endowment which continues to gain in popu- 


larity. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


~ “LIVING INSURANCE” 


Perhaps life insurance ought to be called 
It assures a man an inde- 
pendent living for his later years, or a living 
for his family if he dies. 


| In recent years the financial benefits of insur- 
ance to the living policyholder have gained 
increasing recognition. 
ing life insurance primarily as a sound invest- 
They are attracted by the staunch 
security and stability of the well-managed life 
insurance companies, particularly under the 
acid tests of the past few years. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


More people are buy- 





51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





States with less than one-sixteenth of 
the world’s population has twice as 
much life insurance as the rest of the 
world combined, the totals being $103,- 
000,000,000 in this country and $53,- 
000,000,000 in force elsewhere. 

The per capita amount of life in- 
surance carried in this country, $850, 
is not even approached by any other 
country with the exception of Canada 
with $640 per capita; with the state- 
ment that in Russia there is no life 
insurance because it does not fit in 
with their program, but that it does 
fit in perfectly with our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Commenting on the record of life 
insurance through the depression he 
said: 

“One enthusiastic advocate of life 
insurance has declared that had this 
country owned $200,000,000,000 of life 
insurance there would not have been a 
depression,” he continued. “While I am 
not claiming that that statement is en- 
tirely correct I do believe that it is 
reasonable to presume that if there had 
been $200,000,000,000 of life insurance 
in force there would not have been the 
great need for other relief measures.” 

At noon the prospective head of the 
Missouri Insurance Department had 
been the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by the officers of the association 
and the General Agents and Managers 
Association. Others present were the 
out-of-town officers and delegates to the 
newly formed Missouri Association of 
Life Insurance Agents. 

(Concluded on next page) 





SPEAKER AT ST. LOUIS 



















Charles C. Thompson 
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Servicing Has Not Hurt 
This Man’s Production 


Vogelson of Equitable Still in 
Forefront; Has Unique Method 
of Discouraging Policy Loans 








The value of service to policyholders 
plus faith in the institution of life in- 
surance is exemplified in the record of 
Samuel I. Vogelson, of the Levy agency 
of the Equitable Life of the U. S. A., in 
Philadelphia, for March and April. 

Last month, Mr. Vogelson led the 
field force of his company. He paid for 
$250,000, some $179,000 going to the 
Equitable. This month he will write 
between $300,000 and $400,000. 

During Financial Independence Week 
he placed seven policies for fair sized 
amounts. 

His argument? “You need life in- 
surance and now is the time to take 
it out. You can’t find any other invest- 
ment that is any better or safer.” 

His faith in his company and in life 
insurance is so strong that he borrowed 
money to loan policyholders to keep 
them from making loans on their 
policies and thereby running the risk 
of eventually lapsing them. 

“The company won’t ask you to pay 
them back, I will,” he told them. 

His service of recent months has 
been to show policyholders temporarily 
strapped for funds how they can carry 
their policies until things take a turn 
for the better. 

He has stressed service to policy- 
holders to such an extent in the last 
three or four months, that he feels he 








(Concluded from page 18) 

The officers of the new state associa- 
tion are: Charles O. Fischer, general 
agent in St. Louis for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, presi- 
dent; V. W. Wiedemann, secretary and 
treasurer of the Kansas City Life 
Underwriters Association, first vice- 
president; O. R. McAtee, vice-presi- 
dent, American Covenant Life Insur- 
ance Company, Springfield, Mo., second 
vice-president, and E. A. Pickel, secre- 
tary of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Pickel is a special agent for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The new organization will hold 
another meeting at Columbia, Mo., 
early in June when it is hoped there 
will be a decided membership increase. 


has laid a better foundation during this 
period than in all the previous seven- 
teen years he has been in the business. 

“Take advantage of disadvantage,” 
he advises agents. “Don’t let up be- 
cause of temporary restrictions or cuts 
in dividends. Instead, go after busi- 
ness all the harder.” 

Sam Vogelson has. And it has 
brought him results. In 1931 and 1932 
he led his company. This year he is 
running ahead of his 1932 record. 


Gain for Insurance Week 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 25—Mem- 
bers of the Birmingham Association of 
Life Underwriters report a 25 per cent 
increase in business during National 
Insurance Week. The week was inau- 
gurated with a “pep” breakfast at- 
tended by 200 agents. The security of 
life insurance was stressed through the 
newspapers and by speakers before 
civic clubs and in the high schools. 
Thomas J. Huey managed the drive. 
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Don't “Pit It OF” 


Good intentions have paved 


When the salesman of life 
insurance says he “in- 
tends” to see a prospect 
on a certain future date, 
he undoubtedly means to 
do just that. 


But the future is uncertain 
and it is unjust to both the 
salesman and the prospect 
to delay. 


The Idea is 
DO IT NOW! 


Jusurance Company of America 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


in an undesirable 


Che Prudential 
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Unique Presentation 


One of the many interesting tables 


contained in the Life Insurance Pol- 


icyholders Pocket Index, to be pub- 
lished by The Spectator next week, is 
one devoted to the presentation of An- 


nuity, Disability and Double Indemnity 
with regard to 
losses paid, 


premiums and losses 
the premium income and 
both as to new and renewal premiums 
of all companies writing this class of 
business during 1932. 


During 1932 these companies had a 
premium income from annuities of 
$187,389,453, with losses paid (for an- 
nuities involving life contingencies, ex- 
cluding payments on supplementary 
contracts) of $39,482,847. 

Disability premiums accounted for 
an income of $78,210,487, while losses 
paid aggregated $78,703,550. 

Double indemnity premiums were 
$34,793,011, with paid losses of $24,- 
606,882. 


A COMPLETE LINE 











The Missouri State Life provides 
the field man with a complete line of 
policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participat- 
ing contracts, designed to meet the 
varying needs of individual pros- 
pects. Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—Salary Savings. 


Liberal Agency contracts, prompt 
underwriting service, helpful field 


cooperation. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 





Life Office Managers 
Discuss Property Loans 


F. S. Rowland States Companies 
Upheld Values by Refusing to 
Dump Property on the Market 





Refusal of American life insurance 
companies to “dump property on the 
market” has retarded the deflation of 
property values during the past three 
years, members of the Life Office Man- 
agement were told on Tuesday at the 
eastern special conference held at the 
Hotel New Yorker. The speaker was 
F. L. Rowland, secretary of the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“Quite apart from the burden which 
has been forced upon life insurance 
companies in becoming unwilling own- 
ers of hundreds of millions of real 
property, there is a social responsibil- 
ity attendant upon our new position of 
landlords,” Mr. Rowland pointed out. 

“The manner in which this has been 
recognized has prevented a complete 
collapse of real estate values. Liberal 
assistance has been granted borrowers 
to enable them to retain possession of 
their property, and foreclosures have 
only been resorted to when the situa- 
tion appeared hopeless. Companies as 
a whole have refused to dump property 
on the market, thereby retarding the 
deflationary process of property val- 
ues; and the generally accepted policy 
of maintaining land and buildings in 
good condition has prevented serious 
capital losses to society.” 

Mr. Rowland explained that the com- 
pany he represents has kept its mort- 
gage investments in an exceptionally 
sound condition by early recognizing 
the fact that property ownership and 
management were rapidly becoming 4 
major responsibility of life insurance 
companies. The Lincoln Life, he said, 
organized a special real estate commit- 
tee of company executives to solve the 
problems with the aid of trained rea 
estate operators, and thereby succeeded 
in preventing serious investment 
losses. 

As for “work-out” cases, or loans 
upon which an assignment of rentals 
or other income has been executed, he 
stated that the experience of the ma 
jority of life companies has not been 
wholly satisfactory. Decreasing rent 
als and high taxes have left an insufi- 
cient net income to carry the mortgag*® 
indebtedness. Where the margin of s& 
curity permits, loans are being rewrit 

(Continued on next page) 
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investment Bill Tabled 

California Senate Bill 506, intro- 
duced by Senator W. P. Rich of Marys- 
ville, which would have required all 
companies to invest at least 75 per cent 
of their reserve on California business 
in California securities and imposing 
numerous additional requirements to be 
incorporated in the companies’ annual 
statements, which, according to those 
of the life insurance fraternity, would 
produce no useful information, data or 
purpose, has been tabled at the request 
of its author. 














(Concluded from page 20) 


ten to include taxes and principal and 
delinquencies. Obtaining 
receivers or accepting deeds 
with liberal repurchase options are 
methods which are proving most satis- 
factory to borrowers and companies. 
He gave a detailed account of a survey 
which he recently conducted on this 
subject and offered recommendations 
for the handling of various situations. 

The sessions which 
Monday and Tuesday 
tended. The first 
largely devoted to matters of policy 
routine, including discussions of the 
preparation of the application from 
the time it is received at the home of- 
fice until it is placed on the desk of a 
layman for underwriting action and 
the work of issue trom the time the 
final decision is made by the lay under- 
writer until.the time when the policy 
becomes an account. 

Tuesday’s sessions were largely de- 
voted to questions of real estate mort- 
gages and the problems incident to 
them. In addition to Mr. Rowland’s 
address, there were papers on “Ac- 
counting and Control of Records for 
Farm and City Properties,” by Her- 
bert C. Murphy of the Connecticut 
General; “Rehabilitation of Property 
Acquired Through Foreclosure,” by 
F. H. Chadeayne of the Missouri State 
Life; “Disposal of Property Acquired 
Through Foreclosure,” prepared by 
F. W. Gleason of the Pan American 
Life and presented by H. C. Haskett of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa; “Handling 
of Insurance and Taxes On Properties 
Owned,” by Robert C. Thomson of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, and “Influence of 
Pending Federal Legislation On Farm 
and City Mortgages on Life Insur- 
ance,” by Claude L. Benner of the Con- 
tinental American Life. 


interest 
friendly 
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New York Life Assets 
Up in First Quarter 

Ledger assets of the New York Life 
Insurance Company increased by $14,- 
610,346 during the first quarter of 1933 
and the company made new invest- 
ments aggregating $15,294,395, it was 
announced today by Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, president of the company. Pay- 
ments to policyholders amounted to 
$64,469,138, or $3,454,225 more than 
during the first quarter of 1932. Cash 


on hand and in banks on March 31 
amounted to $30,831,538, an increase of 
$3,033,934 over the aggregate cash and 
bank balances of the company at the 
beginning of 1933. 


New Quarters 

Fackler & Breiby, prominent con- 
sulting actuaries, have moved their 
offices from 25 Church Street to 8 West 
10th Street, New York City. The tele- 
phone number is Chickering 4-4810. 





THE FORMULA 
OF SUCCESS 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


Tue Murtuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 


Indemnity Benefits. 


It has many practices to broaden 


and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


GBhe 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mgr. of Agencies 
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ARE YOU IN I ERES I ED vice-president of the Actuarial Society 
of America, addressed the members of 















future ? 











BUFFALO 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY home and a great stabilizer of busi- 


Buffalo, N. Y. ness. 


Organized 1872 




















in improving your position and in building for the 


You may be one of those who CAN GROW with the 
Buffalo Mutual Life. 


Attractive openings in New York and Ohio. ness,” he stated. “The Canadian life 
Write for our agency plan. insurance companies have _ brought 
GEORGE W. CURTIS, E. PARKER WAGGONER, great credit to the Dominion,” Mr. 

President First Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agents Parker declared in his speech, which 


Traces Growth of Insurance 


J. G. Parker, of the Imperial Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, and 


the Kiwanis Club, Ottawa, on the 
growth of life insurance. “Canadian 
life insurance companies rate exceed- 
ingly high, not only on the American 
continent but beyond, because of their 
absolute integrity, unquestioned safety 
and aggressiveness in going after busi- 









was preliminary to life insurance week 
in Canada and the United States. 


T U Mr. Parker traced the growth of life 
[ \ ] 4 insurance down through the ages, un- 


til today it is a sheet anchor for the 








heart. This film presentation will open 
at 9.30 a. m. and continue until 10 
a. m. Then will follow a symposium 





Medical Section Meeting 

(Concluded from page 15) 
been assigned to Dr. H. Scadding 
Crawford, medical director, Canada 
Life Assurance Company, and presi- 
dent, Life Insurance Medical Disectors 
Association of America. 

“Greetings From Our Field Associ- 
ates” will be given by Alex E. Patter- 
son, general agent in Chicago for the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and a vice-president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

The fraternal features of the gath- 
ering having thus been disposed of 
properly, Dr. Dingman will at once 
launch the session into the more seri- 
ous features, namely the medical pa- 
pers. The following have been an- 
nounced to carry on this year’s pro- 
gram: 

Dr. J. J. Maisel, Dr. W. C. Alvarez, 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, Dr. Karl A. Meyer, 
Dr. D. B. Cragin, Aetna Life; Dr. J. 
B. Mabon, associate actuary, Sun Life 
of Canada; Dr. Henry W. Cook, North- 
western National Life; Franklin B. 
Mead, Lincoln National Life; Dr. John 
M. Livingston, Mutual Life of Canada; 
Dr. A. J. Robinson, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life; Dr. J. Thornley Bowman, 
London Life of Canada; Dr. Thomas 
Dickson, Jr., Minnesota Mutual Life; 
Dr. H. Clive McAllister, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; Dr. H. F. Starr, Pilot Life; 
Dr. Maurice B. Bender, Guardian Life. 

New officers will be elected at the 
executive session to be held on the eve- 
ning of June 7 and on the morning of 


Thursday, June 8, those attending the on 1933 selection problems in which all 
meeting will be given the opportunity the different divisions of life insurance 
of witnessing a very unusual medical administration will be given an oppor- 
motion pictures of the human tunity to present their views. 


THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Founded 1850 Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Joins Marsh & McLennan 


R. H. Hepfer, prominent California 
life insurance man who tendered his 
resignation as assistant superintendent 
of agencies for the New World Life a 
few months ago, has been appointed 
manager of the life insurance depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles office of 
Marsh & McLennan, national broker- 
age firm. 

Heretofore, the life insurance busi- 
ness in that territory has been under 
the direction of C. J. Thrower in San 
Francisco, where he manages that de- 
partment for the firm. During recent 
months, the life business in Los An- 
geles has increased to such a point 
that it became necessary to have a man 
in that territory. 


Underwriter to Allies 


R. J. Gilfillan, member of the under- 
writing staff of the California-Western 
States Life Insurance Company at San 
Francisco, addressed the local pond of 
Blue Goose of that city on Monday, 
April 24, at a luncheon meeting. 











production. 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, 
C onfidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


with exclusive rights. 


Address 























Appointed Branch Manager 

James R. Geiger has been appointed 
branch manager for the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., where he will operate 
under the home office supervision of 
Vice-president J. S. Davenport, Jr. 
Mr. Geiger has been successfully iden- 
tified with the insurance business since 
1916. 
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to agents. For further details conce 


write today to: 





RENEWALS 


IN 






The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 


or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


INSURANCE 
LOUISVILLE, 


ESTED 


LLY PAID 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 


rning this unique compensation plan, 


COMPANY 
KENTUCKY 
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Volunteer Fire Fighters 
Death Causes Litigation 


Kentucky Court Decides in Favor of 
Beneficiary, Ruling Such Occupation 
Was Not Barred 


FRANKFORT, Ky., April 24—The 
Court of Appeals has affirmed a deci- 
sion of the Bourbon Circuit Court 
awarding Nell Barlow the sum of 
$1,200 on a policy which she held on 
the life of Charles Barlow, tire sales- 
man, who was killed while acting as a 
volunteer fireman. 

The insurers based their defense on 
the fact that Barlow was killed while 
serving as a fireman without pay, and 
not in his regular duties as a tire 
salesman. 

The Appellate Court held the in- 
sured, when killed, was acting as a 
volunteer fireman without pay, as con- 
tended by the company, and not in his 
regular occupation, but held that it did 
not reduce recovery on the policy 
where classification of risks and pre- 
mium rates which would have worked 
such reduction were not copied into 
nor attached to the policy. 











Fined for Unauthorized 
Operation in Oregon 
Satisfactory results are noticeable 
of the campaign inaugurated by Insur- 
ance Commissioner A. H. Averill of 
Oregon, to rid the State of unauthor- 
ized insurance operators. A. D. Wells, 
a native of North Carolina and now a 
resident of Portland, was summoned to 
court by Commissioner Averill recent- 
ly, on a charge of selling insurance 
without a license and succeeded in ob- 
taning a conviction. Postmaster A. B. 
Watt, of Amity, was the complaining 
witness against Wells, who was fined 
$50 and court costs by the Judge. 
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Cook County Indicts 
Dorsey and Associates 


CuIcaco, April 26—Nine indictments 
growing out of the failur the Se- 
curity Life Insurance Company, which 
was headed by Machir J. Dorsey, were 


returned on Tuesday by the Cook 
County Grand Jury. 

The indictments alleged conspiracy 
to defraud the company of $1,700,000. 
The Security was associated with the 
Northern States Life and the Keystone 
Holding Company. 

Those named, follow: Machir Dor- 
sey, president of the Security, chair- 
man of the Northern States, president 
of the Keystone; Bertram Day, presi- 
dent of Northern States; Edwin Hult, 
head of Edwin Hult and Company, in- 
vestment firm; John W. Seids, con- 
nected with Edwin Hult and Company, 
director of Security; C. Edwin John- 
son, officer of both Security and North- 
ern States; Harty S. Pressel, attorney; 
Harry W. Huttig, John H. S. Lee, an 
attorney; C. R. Surface. 





Important Notice to the 
Million Dollar Producers 


lf you paid for one million dollars 
of life insurance in 1932 in all com- 
panies, or in your company’s club year, 
you are eligible for an invitation to at- 
tend the conference of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Illinois, September 27, 1933. 
This meeting is held concurrently with 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

M. J. Donnelly of New Castle, Pa., is 
chairman of the Round Table. It is to 
him that you should send the informa- 
tion, 

Mr. Donnelly informs us that any 
life underwriter who pays for a million 
in 1933 prior to September Ist will also 
be eligible. The chairman's address is 
No. 30 North Mercer Street, New 
Castle, Pa. 




















a INSURANCE as a 
means of protection, or of savings—yes, even as 
an investment—has never had so strong an appeal 
to the public as at the present moment. 


In this economic situation, the certainty of life 
insurance in its personal investment features stands 
out, particularly as a foundation on which to build 
home and family security—or for that matter busi- 
ness security. | 


Men and women likewise have been taught that 
life insurance can provide for their later years; that 
they can enjoy its benefits by means of a fixed 
monthly income for life. 


With conditions as they are, the alert life under- 
writer will not permit his client to forget what past 
experience has taught; that a solid sense of finan- 
cial independence comes from the knowledge of 
a well-considered insurance program for himself 
and his family. 
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Testimonial Dinner for 
Ill. Superintendent 


Nine Insurance Organizations 
Join in Tribute to Ernest 
Palmer at Chicago 





Cuicaco, April 25—Agents and com- 
pany men of Illinois joined at Spring- 
field last Thursday in a huge testi- 
monial to Ernest Palmer, superintend- 
ent of insurance for Illinois. The 
meeting was in charge of the Illinois 
Association of Insurance Agents, but 
eight other insurance organizations lent 
their support. 

Earlier in the day the Illinois agents 
held their mid-year meeting and the 
Insurance Federation of Illinois held 
its annual meeting, as noted elsewhere 
in The Spectator. 

The organizations cooperating in- 
cluded the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers; Insurance Federation of II- 
linois; Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters; Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference; Insurance 
Brokers Association of Illinois; Surety 
Underwriters Association of Chicago; 
Chicago Association of Insurance 
Agents, and the Casualty Inurance 
Managers Club. 

The speaker at the testimonial ban- 
quet was H. A. Behrens, president of 
the Continental Casualty and Conti- 
nental Assurance Companies, while the 
toastmaster was Charles M. Cart- 
wright of Chicago. 

At the speakers’ table were C. W. 
Soderstrom, Illinois Inspection Bureau; 
A. S. Schwartz, president of the brok- 
ers association; F. M. Chandler, presi- 
dent of the federation; Harry W. Han- 
son, former superintendent; Hamilton 
I. Loeb, president of the Chicago 
agents; L. E. Yager, president of the 


Chicago board; Mr. Mehrens, Mr. 
Palmer, Mr. Cartwright, Rockwood 
Hosmer, president of the Illinois 


agents; R. W. Troxell, national coun- 
cillor of the agents; Allan I. Wolff, 
chairman of the national agents’ ex- 
ecutive committee; Norris Bokum, rep- 
resenting the life agents; E. A. St. 
Clair, of the North American Accident; 
T. J. Houston, former superintendent 
of Illinois and past imperial potentate 
of the Shrine; and S. E. Moisant, sec- 
Tetary of the agents. 
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of agents’ and brokers’ license law. 





Resolutions Adopted by 
Illinois Agents 


Protest Against Sixty-Day Rule 
and Elimination of Commission 
Factor in W. C. Insurance 





CHIcAGO, April 25—Adoption of two 
resolutions of outstanding importance 
featured the mid-year meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents 
at Springfield, last week. The first was 
a protest against the arbitrary enforce- 
ment of the new sixty-day waiting 
period before payment of fire insur- 
ance claims, while the other protested 
against the elimination of the commis- 
sion factor in the underwriting of so- 
called forbidden lines of workmen’s 
compensation insurance in this State. 

Such a provision is contained in the 
plan for caring for these lines that 
now is being considered by the com- 
panies. It was evolved at the request 
of the Illinois industrial commission 
which pointed out that certain em- 
ployees, though required to purchase 
compensation insurance by law, can- 
not obtain the insurance because of the 
unfavorable experience. 

The speaking program consisted of 
addresses by John J. Hall, director of 
street and highway safety for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, and H. H. Rolfe, claims 
attorney of the Globe Indemnity in 
Chicago, who discussed occupational 
diseases. 

Another important development of 
the day was the approval of a plan 
whereby a leading member of the 
agents’ association in each city will 
underwrite and guarantee the collec- 
tion of the dues of all of the members 
in that city. Several members vol- 
untarily enrolled under the plan. It 
was pointed out that something drastic 
must be done in the State. 

The association’s directors in their 
meeting decided to lend support to any 
plan that would exclude national banks 
from, the insurance business. 








Mr. Palmer said that he now is do- 
ing the most interesting work of his 
life. He promised that a worthwhile 
insurance code would be presented in 
1935, and that in the meantime he plans 
to introduce an entirely different form 





ganization work. 





Agents Executives Meet 


in New York May 15 


Executive Committee and Con- 
ference Committee Chairmen 
Plan Three-Day Session 





A meeting of officers and members of 
the Executive Committee of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents has 
been called for New York City, May 15. 
It will extend over a three day period. 

In addition to President Charles L. 
Gandy, Chairman Allan I. Wolff and 
Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett, 
the following members will be in at- 
tendance: Kenneth H. Bair, William B. 
Calhoun, Percy H. Goodwin, Frederick 
Hickman, T. S. Ridge, Jr., Matt G. 
Smith, Sidney O. Smith. 

The Chairmen of the three conference 
committees are also expected to be pres- 
ent. They include Past President Percy 
H. Goodwin of the fire conference com- 
mittee, Past President Thomas C. Mof- 
fatt, Newark, of the surety conference 
committee, and George W. Carter, De- 
troit, of the Casualty conference com- 
mittee. Past President James L. Case, 
Norwich, Chairman of the committee 
on automatic cancellation, is expected 
to appear before the committee and 
make a report on his work. 

When it was found necessary to 
abandon the Mid-Year Meeting which 
had been scheduled for Louisville last 
month, it was decided by the officers 
that a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee should be held at the earliest 
possible moment. 





Assistant to Illinois Superintendent 

Cuicaco, April 25—Raymond T. 
Nelson, formerly assistant to the man- 
ager of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, has been appointed special 
deputy in the department of insurance. 
His duties will be that of general as- 
sistant to the superintendent of insur- 
ance with particular reference to the 
supervision of fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies. 

Mr. Nelson is a graduate of .North- 
western University school of engineer- 
ing, Chicago. Prior to seven years’ ex- 
perience with the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters he had practical experi- 
ence in the field and in home office or- 
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More About "Fire-Proof"’ 
Buildings That Burn 


When the firemen of a Middle West- 
ern city recently dug into charred 
and ice-sheathed ruins of historic 
hotel about all that remained intact 
above the tangled heap of debris was 
an electric sign proclaiming the legend 
“fireproof.” Seven firemen lost their 


lives in this $250,000 conflagration and 
false impressions 
spread by mere signs. Commenting on 
this, Herbert E. Maxson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental Insurance 
Company, points out the false mean- 
ing of the word “fireproof.” 

“Fire-resisting” is the term and not 
“fireproof,” according to Mr. Maxson. 
As examples he refers to a treatise on 
some characteristic fires in fire-resis- 
tive buildings, gotten out by the re- 
search department of the Continental, 
Fidelity-Phenix and other insurance 
companies of the “America Fore” 
group. There he finds instances of 
“fireproof” burnings which resulted 
not only in heavy demands on fire in- 
surance policies, but brought tremen- 
inconvenience and annoyance to 
the parties whose property was de- 
stroyed. Some of the most notable of 
these in recent years were an enormous 
turbine generator in the Mid-West 
where the loss amounted to $420,000, 
although the building with the excep- 
tion of the bare steel roof trusses is 
of fire-resistive construction; impor- 
tant film laboratories at Hollywood, 
where although the building was of re- 
inforced concrete, the film contents 
were of the highest combustibility; the 
fire, in a new and highly modern New 
York apartment hotel, where the dam- 
age amounted to $300,000,-and a num- 
ber of school property fires. 

Some of the recommendations which 
Mr. Maxson makes, due to his long 
experience, are that fire-resisting con- 
structions use solid masonry 1% inches 
or more in thickness to protect all struc- 
tural framework and that floor and 
roof arch construction be of masonry— 
either reinforced concrete or brick of 
thickness and span sufficient to sup- 
port any weight to which it may be 
subjected. Some of the necessities of 
such construction are: elevators, stair- 
ways, dummies, pipes, ventilating and 
other shafts and floor openings in- 
closed by fire-resisting walls made of 
brick, plastered terra cotta or gypsum 
blocks with reliable fire doors at all 
openings. 

He further states that all interior 
woodwork should be flame proofed and 


once more were 


; 
aous 


that floors be thoroughly protected with 
adequate drainage to remove water in 
the event of fire; also that wire glass 
windows in hollow metal frames be 
used on all exposed sides and on all 
sides above the eighth floor. 


Reds Win Shes 
and Blues Two 


Last week was a popular one for 
elections in Chicago insurance circles. 
The much anticipated election of the 
Association of Fire Insurance Examin- 
ers was held and the members split their 


Heads of State Insurance Departments 


ballots because the blue ticket was suc- 
cessful in winning only two of the five 
posts contested for, the vice-presidency 
and treasurership, while the red ticket 
won three, the secretaryship and two 
directorships. The winners were: R, 
J. Petrick, Atlas, president, indorsed 
by both tickets: J. B. O’Connor, Na- 
tional, vice-president; R. J. Bothwell, 
Continental, secretary; Ralph Stick, 
Hartford, treasurer; and J. C. John- 
son, Fireman’s Fund, and H. C. Stiles, 
Great American, directors. W. C. 
Daniels of the American Fore was the 
retiring president. 


Attention was called in The Spectator of last week to the many changes that 
have taken place in the membership of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners because of the change in the government of a number of States 


resulting from the election last fall. 


In response to numerous requests from 


readers we give herewith a list of the present officials having authority in insur- 
ance matters in the various States. The list was corrected, as of April 21, 1933, 
by Jess C. Read, insurance commissioner of Oklahoma, and secretary of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 











State Name and Address 
Alabama ....cece Charles C. Greer, Montgomery... Supt. of Insurance 
BE et veneuwe W. G. Smith, Juneau...........+. Territorial Treasurer 
BEE. wcencwns Geo. A. Brown, Phoenix......... Ins. Dir. Ariz. Corp. Com, 


U. A. Gentry, 


Arkansas a, 
Ek. Forest Mitchell, San 


California 
Canal Zone...... C. 
COBSERGOD cecccve Jackson Cochrane, 
Connecticut 
Delaware ....... | James G. Shaw, Dover. 
i Mir Cis 6 + «6 Herbert L. Davis, 
PROSE cesscvees Ww. 


Geermim ceccecses Wm. B. Harrison, Atlanta......... 
Hawaii .........|E. S. Smith, Honolulu. 

DD osees Warren H. Baker, Boise City..... 
Illinois Ernest Palmer, Springfield........ 
Indiana ... |H. E. McClain, Indianapolis...... 
OO rrr .. | E. W. Clark, Des Moines........ 
Te Charles F. Hobbs, Topeka........ 


Kentucky .. Gemill 

Louisiana ..... E. A. Conway, Baton Rouge...... 
Maine ..... | Wilbur D. Spencer, 

Maryland ...... | Wm. C. Walsh, Baltimore......... 


Massachusetts | Merton L. 


Michigan 


RMCRED BUOGE. cise cvce 


A. Mclivaine, Balboa Heights... 
ee 
Howard P. Dunham, Hartford..... 
Washington. ..- 
V. Knott, Tallahassee......... 


B. Senff, Frankfort........ 


pe 


Brown, Boston......... 
Charles FE. Gauss, Lansing........ 


Ins. Com. & State Fire Marshal 
Insurance Commissioner 
Executive Secretary 

Comm. of Insurance 

Insurance Commissioner 
Insurance Commissioner 

Supt. of Insurance 

State Treasurer 


Francisco. . 


Insurance Comm, 
Insurance Comm, 

Dir. of Ins. Dept. of Com. 
Supt. of Insurance 
Comm. of Insurance 
Comm. of Insurance 
Comm. of Insurance 
Insurance Comm 

Sec. of State & Ins. Com. 
Insurance Comm. 
Insurance Comm. 


Comm. of Insurance 
Comm. of Insurance 


Minnesota ...... Garfield W. Brown, St. Paul...... Comm. of Insurance 
Mississippi ..... | George D. Riley, Jackson......... Insurance Comm. 

BEMNOOGTS cccccces Joseph B. Thompson.............+-. Supt. of Insurance 
eee John J. Holmes, Helena.......... Comm. of Insurance 
Nebraska ....... | Lee Herdman, Lincoln............ Comm. of Ins. & Securities 
Nevada ........ | Edward C. Peterson, Carson Cify.. | State Controller 

New Hampshire | John E. Sullivan, Concord....... Insurance Comm. 

New Jersey..... William H. Kelly, Trenton....... Insurance Comm 

New Mexico..... Alfonso Aguilar, Santa Fe....... Supt. of Insurance 


See Ws wccece 
| Dan. C 


Geo. S. Van Schaick, Albany...... 


Supt. of Insurance 
Insurance Comm. 


North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania ... 
Philippine Is.... 
Porto Rico...... 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina.. 


South Dakota.. 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Virginia 
Virgin Islands... 
Washineton ° 

West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Boney. Raleigh........... 
S. A. Olsness. Bismarck........... 
Charles T. Warner, Columbus..... 
Jess G. Read, Oklahoma City...... 
Alva H. Averill, Salem............ 


| Charles F. Armstrong, Harrisburg. 


S. Lagdameo, Manila...........e- 
A. R. Soltero, San Juan.......... 
Oscar L. Heltzen, Providence..... 
Sam B. King, Columbia........... 


1 Don C. Lewis, Pierre............. 


James F. Tobin. Nashville...... 
Te, Ea Wmel, AMGGMR. 2c cccccccses 


| Elias A. Smith, Jr., Salt Lake City. 
Robert C. Clark, Montpelier....... 


Geo. A. Bowles, Richmond........ 
Boyd J. Brown, St. Thomas...... 
W. A. Sullivan, Olympia......... 
Edgar B. Sims, Charleston..... eee 
Harry J. Mortensen, Madison..... 
Theodore Thulemeyer, Cheyenne... 





Comm. of Insurance 
Supt. of Insurance 
Insurance Comm. 
Insurance Comm. 
Insurance Comm. 
Insurance Comm. 
Insurance Comm. 
Insurance Comm. 
Insurance Comm. 


Insurance Comm. 

Comm. of Ins. & Banking 
Comm. of Insurance 
Insurance Comm. 

Comm. of Banking & Ins. 
Comm. of Ins. & Banking 
Government Secretary 


| Insurance Comm. 


Insurance Comm. 
Comm. of Insurance 
Insurance Comm. 
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Insuring the 
New Cunarder 

Sir Gilbert Upcott, comptroller and 
auditor general, exchequer and audit 
department of the Cunard Insurance 
Fund, has presented his first report 


which represents an account of the 
fund established under Section 4 of the 
Cunard (Insurance) Agreement Act, 


1930, which empowered the Board of 
Trade to enter into an agreement with 
the Cunard Steamship Company for 
the insurance of two passenger vessels 
to be constructed by the company, in 
so far as such insurances could not 
be placed on the open market on terms 
and conditions specified in the agree- 
ment. It is explained that the trans- 
actions now recorded arise from the 
provision by the Board of Insurance 


in the sum of £1,780,000 against con- 
struction risks in respect of the first 
vessel, for which £2,720,000 out of a 
requisite total of £4,500,000 had been 
placed in the open market, and a 


premium of £24,767 11s. 9d. covers a 
period of three years from the 31st 
January, 1931. The investments held 
at the 3lst March, 1932, consisted of 
Treasury Bills of a nominal amount 
of £25,000, for which £24,822 1s. 8d. 
was paid. The normal machinery of 
the market is being employed in con- 
nection with this insurance, and £445 
has been paid as commission to under- 
writers for administering the scheme 
on behalf of the board. Section 4 (2) 
of the Act provides that if the Cunard 
Insurance Fund is insuSficient to meet 
charges arising under the Act, issues 
may be made from the Consolidated 
Fund. No such issues were made dur- 
ing the period of this account. 





Deputy Superintendent 
in New York Department 

A familiar and welcome figure at 
the majority of insurance gatherings 
of importance throughout the country 
during the past few years was Rollin 
M. Clark, insurance editor of the 
United States Daily, of Washington. 
Thanks to him the insurance news and 
articles in the United States Daily 
were interesting and valuable. That 
Paper, a few weeks ago, ceased as a 
daily and became a weekly which, 
naturally, curtailed the amount of 
space it could give to insurance mat- 
ters. Mr. Clark left the paper and 
for a time was connected with the 
legal forces of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company. Last Thursday he was 
‘worn in as deputy superintendent of 
Msurance of New York State succeed- 
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ing Albert N. Butler, who resigned as | 
deputy superintendent to accept ro 
appointment as special deputy super- 
intendent in charge of rehabilitation of 
the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company. Mr. Clark’s ability and 
training make him well fitted for the 
new position he has assumed. 


Fire Losses and the 
Sixty-Day Rule 

Those who argued that it would be 
a wise thing for fire insurance com- 
panies to withhold payment of losses 
for 60 days following proof of loss in 
that it would discourage incendiarism 
will undoubtedly point to the fire 
losses of last month as proof of the 
contention. The losses in the United 
States for March, according to the 
figures given out by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, were 
$35,321,248, a decrease of $13,867,876 
as compared to losses during March, 
1932. That month, it should be added, 
was an unusually bad month for fire 
losses. However, the losses last month 
were the lowest of any March for at 
least four years and the fact that they 
came at the same time as the adoption 
of the 60-day rule appears significant. 
In commenting upon the 60-day rule 
the National Board says: 

“When the National Board compa- 
nies suggested withholding payment of 
all claims over $100 for a period of 
60 days it was well known to all that 
one of the purposes of the rule was 
to make it plain to would-be incen- 
diarists that all loss claims are to 
be thoroughly investigated before pay- 
ment is made. 

“The honest policyholders and claim- | 
ants are not seriously inconvenienced | 
by the 60-day rule as the period be- 
gins the day the loss claim is re- 
ceived by the company adjuster and 
includes whatever time is required by 
the company to determine the adjust- 
ment. Moreover, honest policyholders 
are vitally interested in the fire losses 
of this country since obviously pre- 
miums must be sufficient to cover the 
losses and expenses. Therefore, the 
honest assured and claimant should be 
willing to acquiesce cheerfully in the 
rule in question. The laws in some 
States prohibit the payment by the in- 
surance company before 45 days have 
elapsed following receipt of claim, and 
the Fire Marshal of one State where 
the fire losses last year were more 
than 50 per cent incendiary welcomes 
the 60-day rule because he is convinced 
that such delay will eliminate many | 
incendiary fires.” 
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SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


T is good news, I think, that the 

Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York is not to fold. The next 
season, it is true, will be a short one, 
fourteen weeks, I believe, but a few 
operas are better than no operas and 
the appeal to the public for funds was 
not without result. To some, to my- 
self, among others, the appeal to the 
“public” was not without a somewhat 
sardonic tinge of humor. The attitude 
of the Metropolitan Opera House to the 
public, that is to the public that is 
neither rich nor fashionable, or, prefer- 
ably both, has never been what might 
be termed cordial. If one wanted to 
hear opera with comfort and pleasure 
at the Metropolitan one paid a high 
price for the privilege. If one wanted 
to hear it cheaply he could go far up 
in the top gallery or stand back of the 
orchestra seats, and neither was the 
best way to enjoy music and drama. 

* *« * 

T is not my intention to appear bit- 

ter and if after about half a cen- 
tury of at least extremely casual re- 
gard for the interest of the average— 
so far as income and social position 
went—music lover the great center of 
operatic music now feels the wisdom 
—a wisdom caused by dire necessity— 
of appealing to the public, that is all 
right. And it may be a step in the 
direction of having more opera at less 
cost throughout the country as has so 
long been the case in Europe. 


* * * 


ATTENDED last Thursday evening 

a performance in Philadelphia given 
by the Puccini Educational Grand 
Opera Company at the University of 
Pennsylvania. I heard these singers 
in New York a year ago and at that 
time, as was the case last Thursday 
evening, they sang nothing that Puc- 
cini wrote. They did not have the 
elaborate, though, too often, ugly 
scenery of the Metropolitan. They did 
not have the best, or the best known, 
singers of the world. The orchestra 
was not the one that fills the orchestra 
pit in the Metropolitan, and _ the 
chorus was neither as large nor as 
well directed as there. But two operas, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” 
were sung, and well sung, and the 
seats cost a dollar each. I enjoyed it 
greatly and so, apparently did several 
hundred other persons who were pres- 
ent, in spite of the fact that there was 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE , 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
, 


ORGANIZED 


1869 $3.000,.000.00 


ae 


} { OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN tj 


Manchester, N.H. 
ASSETS $15,.847.113.65 ff 
LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL = 
$7.647 154.37 4 
POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 


$8.199.959.28 


BONE ‘ MENT VALUATION 
G63 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT : 


























Western Department 


of London, England 


Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. 
of London, England 


Orient Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Safeguard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
(Fire Dept.) 
of Liverpool, England 
Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Department 


Chicago, Ills. San Francisco, Cal. 
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FOURTH EDITION 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 
By Dominge and Lincoln 


PRICES: PER COPY (REGULAR EDITION) $6.50 


Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb 
indexed, $7.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
® 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned Financial Stability 
Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 

All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, 
Combination Residence Policy and 
Complete Golfer’s Policy issued jointly 

with allied fire companies. 
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Refund of Security 
Deposits of Companies 





Maryland Assistant Attorney General 
Gives Opinion to Insurance Com- 
missioner 





BALTIMORE, April 26—Any security 
which has been deposited by an in- 
surance company must be refunded 
when the company ceases to do busi- 
ness in the state and has reinsured its 
obligations with another company, ac- 
cording to an opinion just rendered by 
William L. Henderson, assistant at- 
torney general of Maryland, at the re- 
quest of William C. Walsh, state in- 
surance commissioner. 

In his opinion Mr. Henderson said: 

“Section 23 of Article 48-A, under 
the sub-title “General Provisions” pro- 
vides: ‘Whenever it shall appear to the 
satisfaction of the said Treasurer of 
the Insurance Commissioner, respec- 
tively, with whom any deposit shall 
have been made as aforesaid, that the 
company having made such deposit has 
surrendered its charter or ceased to do 
business in this state, and, if a domestic 
company has discharged all of its obli- 
gations, or if a foreign company has 
discharged all of its obligations in this 
state, he shall, upon the joint written 
request of the said company and the 
Insurance Commissioner, surrender to 
said company any deposit so held. All 
surrenders shall be countersigned by 
the Insurance Commissioner.’ 

“This section does not refer to fire 
insurance companies, and I believe such 
companies are not required to make a 
deposit, except pursuant to the retali- 
atory provisions of Section 41. A de- 
posit having been required, however, I 
think the Department should apply the 
same rules as to surrender as obtain in 
the case of other deposits.” 

The Petersburg Insurance Co., Inc., 
a corporation of the State of Virginia, 
has been doing a fire insurance busi- 
hess until recently in the State of Mary- 
land, and deposited $10,000 in U. S. 
Government Bonds with the State 
Treasurer. The company has now been 
reinsured by the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Company, a New Hampshire 
corporation, which company by agree- 
ment dated March 30, 1933, takes 
over all the assets of the Virginia Com- 
pany and assumes all of its liabilities. 

The New Hampshire Company has 
requested the State Treasurer to re- 
turn the above mentioned deposit, on 
the ground that it is not required, by 
the retaliatory provisions of Maryland 
‘aw, to make any deposit. 
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Forced Sale Results in 
Verdict to Agency 





Companies Had Acted in Order to 
Collect Past Due Balances 


CHICAGO, April 26—Word 
ceived in Chicago on Tuesday that a 
$16,000 verdict was awarded the plain- 
tiffs in the suit of the F. B. Miller 
Agency, of Centralia, against the insur- 
ance companies that sold out the 
agency in order to realize on the bal- 
ances due. The agency, which was in- 
corporated, alleged damages because of 
the forced sale. The companies at first 
obtained permission of the two princi- 
pals in the agency, F. B. Miller and R. F. 
Niblo, but numerous technicalities with 
reference to the corporation arose and 
it is mainly on them that the verdict 
was rendered. An appeal is expected 
to be made promptly because of the 
importance of this issue to the insur- 
ance companies. Several other suits 
have been filed in other sections of the 
country because the companies have 
sold out agencies in order to collect 
past due balances. 

It is believed that impetus will be 
given the movement generally to adopt 
an agency contract that includes a 
trust clause with reference to balances 
due, and also for the passage of a law 
establishing such a relationship. Here- 
tofore the relation between the agent 
and the company has been on a debtor 
and creditor basis. 


was re- 





G. & R. Status Unchanged 


The status of the Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
now under a rehabilitation order, but 
for which an order for liquidation is 
being sought by Supt. of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick, has _ not 
changed since the hearing last week 
before Supreme Court Justice Frank- 
enthaler when decision was reserved. 
It is possible that the court will grant 
a still further extension time to Globe 
& Rutgers, which is trying to work out 
its plan of reorganization. 





Western Bureau Convention 


Cuicaco, April 26—The Western In- 
surance Bureau, Inc., has voted to hold 
its annual convention this year at 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind., May 17, 18 and 19. The 
reports of the president, Ralph Rawl- 
ings, and the chairman of the board 
of directors, Herbert A. Clark, will fea- 
ture the meetings. 





F. B. Humphrey With 
National Underwriter 


Becomes Southwest Manager With 
Headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 





Announcement has been made by the 


National Underwriter, of Chicago, of 
its appointment of Frederick  B. 
Humphrey, as southwestern manager 
with headquarters in Dallas, Texas. 


The Underwriter is to be congratulated 
on securing a man of the high char- 
acter that Mr. Humphrey has proved 
himself to be. The Spectator is pleased 
to extend to him its cordial wishes for 
a happy and successful future. 

Entering insurance journalism in 
1909 after being graduated from 
Cornell University the previous year, 
Mr. Humphrey’s entire business career 
has been spent in that field. Follow- 
ing his connection with the Rough 
Notes, of Indianapolis, which began in 
1909, he joined The Spectator Com- 
pany as western sales representative 
in 1916. A man of pleasing disposition, 
he built through conscientious effort a 
wide circle of friends in the insurance 
industry and became successively as- 
sistant secretary, resident vice-presi- 
dent and vice-president of The Specta- 
tor Company. 

His resignation from The Spectator 
follows a six weeks leave of absence 
granted to enable him to arrange a 
connection which would enable him to 
establish permanently where extensive 
traveling would be no longer necessary. 


Head of License Division 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 26—George 
M. Spiegel of Indianapolis has been 
named head of the license division of 
the Indiana State Insurance Depart- 
ment, according to an announcement 
by Harry E. McClain, state insurance 
commissioner. Mr. Spiegel succeeds 
Harry Peters of Cambridge City. The 
appointment is effective immediately. 
Mr. Spiegel has been a resident of In- 
dianapolis for 45 years and has been 
identified with the insurance business 
for 30 years. 


Camden Fire Dividend 


A dividend of eight per cent, 40 cents 
a share, has been declared by the Cam- 
den Fire Insurance Company, of Cam- 
den, N. J., payable May 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record April 15. 
































THE EUROPEAN GENERAL 


REINSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 





Twenty-Second Annual Statement United States Branch 
December 31st, 1932 


ASSETS 


Government Bonds $ 1,543,865.00 


260,000.00 
3,063,115.50 
4,671,344.30 

94,312.00 

409,992.13 
2,025,617.50 

492,604.60 


Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds 
Railroad Stocks 
Public Utility Stocks 
Miscellaneous Stocks 


New York Insurance Department 
Valuations 


Mortgages 1,293,052.00 





$13,853,903.03 


Premiums in course of Col- 
lection (not over 90 days) 

Interest Accrued 

Cash in Banks and in Office 

All Other Assets 


1,035,660.69 
152,345.89 
157,635.40 
37,904.72 





$15,237,449.73 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses (other 
than Liability) _.$ 2,856,267.83 
Reserve for Losses (Liabili- 
ty and Compensation) 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
miums 


3,184,868.12 


3,131,553.32 








Reserve for Commissions 435,165.03 
Reserve for Taxes and other 
expenses 442,740.04 
Contingency Reserve 2,166,824.53 
Special Reserve 520,030.86 
$12,737,449.73 
Deposit Cap- 
ital $ 850,000.00 
Surplus over 
Liabilities 
and Deposit 
Capital 1,650,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders. . 2,500,000.00 
$15,237,449.73 





CASUALTY, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 


THEODORE L. HAFF 
United States Manager 


110 WILLIAM STREET - 





CLARENCE T. GRAY 
Ass’t United States Manager 


NEW YORK CITY 
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New Jersey News and Comments 


Casualty Rates 


At the quarterly meeting of the Ber- 


gen County Association of Insurance 
Agents held last week, in their re- 
marks, John C. Conklin of Hackensack 


and Harvey Nelson of Hudson County 


placed the blame and responsibility for 
rising casualty insurance rates on the 
public. Nelson stated that there is no 
basis for estimating casualty loss rates 
as in the fire business, since people 
beyond control of the policyholder may 
cause an accident, juries may give ex- 
cessive damage verdicts and the 


“moral hazard” of fake claims is 
harder to fight or to estimate. 

Alan V. Livingston, president of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwrit- 
ers; Albert Whitney and William Mead 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, substituting 
for Manager James A. Beha, also 
spoke. About 100 were present. 


Drops Fire Insurance 


As a result of revaluation methods 
and in line with the prevailing ideas 
for economy, the Lodi Board of Educa- 
tion has decided to drop the $42,000 
fire insurance on the borough’s five 
school properties soon to expire. 


Receive Certificates 


Thirty-four officers and men of the 
Teaneck Fire Department and two 
members of the Dumont Fire Depart- 
ment have received certificates for at- 
tendance at the Teaneck Fire College. 


Mayor Van Wagner as one of the most 
important and effective groups in the 
community. During the past great 
progress has been made and its effi- 


ciency is of a high standard. 


N. J. Conference Features 
Safety With Economics 


This year, more than ever before, the 
economics of accident prevention, 
stressed by increased rates in compensa- 
tion insurance and the urgent need of 
reducing costs in industry, will be the 
keynote of the Ninth Annual Eastern 
Safety Conference to be held May 4 at 
Newark, N. J. 

Departing from the 
general meetings, this year’s confer- 
ence of the New Jersey industrialists 
has been planned along sectional lines. 
The dollar and cents factor will be pres- 
ent in the special “Management and 
Accident Prevention Session” for execu- 
tives and at almost every one of the 
seven other sessions thus far arranged. 
In addition to the discussions, commer- 
cial exhibits will be permitted at the 
conference, special space having been 
provided for manufacturers and agents 
who wish to take advantage of this op- 
portunity of displaying the latest safety 
devices and appliances. 


usual custom of 


Fleet Insurance Bids 


Seven bids for fleet insurance on the 
Wood-Ridge Borough automobiles have 
been submitted to the Council and re- 
ferred to the finance committee for con- 


News From California 

SAN Francisco, CAL. April 24— 
Frank Colridge, executive secretary of 
the California Association of Insurance 
Agents, has announced a series of re- 
gional meetings to be held the latter 
part of-May. Mr. Colridge is now com- 
pleting plans for the meets which will 
be held at strategic points throughout 
the State starting in the Southern Cali- 
fornia territory. Wm. H. Menn, presi- 
dent of the association, and Mr. Col- 


ridge will be the principal speakers. 


Earthquake Area Survey 


H. M. Engle, engineer of the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, 
presented pictures of damaged build- 
ings in the earthquake area of South- 
ern California to the members and ad- 
visory board of the Fire Prevention 
Committee of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at a luncheon held April 21. 
Mr. Engle exposed the defective con- 
struction of buildings and explained 
the conditions he found in the damaged 
districts during his recent survey. 


Special Agent 

Chas. M. Doolittle has been appointed 
special agent in the beach counties of 
Southern California for the General of 
America group of Seattle, to succeed 
J. G. Steffens, it has been announced. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


Members of the executive committee 
of the California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will be held in Oakland on 
Sunday, May 25, according to officers 
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Insurance Features of 
Chamber of Commerce Meet 


Washington Sessions on May 4 Will 
Discuss .Recent Developments .in 
Fire, Life and Casualty Insurance 


Current problems in the insurance 
field will be taken up at a special 
round-table conference to be held in 
connection with the Twenty-first An- 
nual Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Wash- 
ington, May 2-5. Leaders in the in- 
surance business will take part in the 
conference. 

President Roosevelt, several members 
of his cabinet, and prominent business 


executives will address the annual 
meeting. 
“Insurance Under Changed Condi- 


tions” is the general subject for the 
special insurance conference on Thurs- 
day, May 4. This conference will be 
presided over by George D. Markham 
of St. Louis, chairman of the cham- 
ber’s insurance committee. M. A. Lin- 
ton, president of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Philadel- 
phia, will lead the discussion on “The 
National Asset in Life Insurance.” 
“New Developments in Fire Insurance” 
will be discussed under the leadership 
of Paul L. Haid, president, Insurance 
Executives Association, New York 
City. In the casualty insurance field 
S. Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, of Boston, 
will start the discussion on “Recent 
Experience in Casualty Insurance.” 

On Tuesday, May 2, at a luncheon 
which will be given to the National 
Councillors, the winners in the 1932 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest and 
the 1932 Inter-Chamber Health Con- 
servation Contest will be presented 
with awards. The presentation will 
be made by Felix M. McWhirter, vice- 
president of the National Chamber. 
The awards this year will be bronze 
and sterling silver plaques. 

There will be a number of other sub- 
jects on the program of interest to in- 
surance men. Addresses will be given 
by prominent national figures on such 
subjects as the Federal Budget, Mone- 
tary Policy in Banking, the Future of 
American Agriculture, Essentials for 
Business Recovery, and the Plans of 
the Treasury. 


International Re in 
Delaware Receivership 


Van Schaick Gets Order to Con- 
serve N. Y. Assets; Lloyds 
Insurance Co. of America Pur- 
chases General Indemnity 





The application of George S. Van 
Schaick, superintendent of insurance 
of New York for an order to take 
possession and conserve property and 
assets of the International Reinsur- 
ance Corporation of Delaware, as re- 
ported in last week’s issue of The 
Spectator, was heard by Supreme 
Court Justice Edward J. Canegan, who 
in turn signed the order on Friday of 
last week. 

In the Chancery Court of Wilming- 
ton, Del., last week three receivers were 
appointed for the International Re- 
insurance Corporation upon the peti- 
tion of a creditor of the former Com- 
monwealth Casualty Company, which 
was merged with the Independence In- 
demnity Company in 1931, which latter 
company was purchased in June, 1931, 
by the International Re. 

Respecting the receivership, Carl M. 
Hansen, president of the International 
Re. made the following statenfent: 
“This is strictly a move to conserve as- 
sets for policyholders and stockholders. 
During the past two years, the Inter- 
national took over a number of casual- 
ty companies in an endeavor to stabil- 
ize conditions, and protect policyhold- 
ers, particularly workmen’s compensa- 
tion. The securities of these companies 
are badly frozen and necessitate re- 
ceivership. Prompt and active steps 
are already being taken for rehabilita- 
tion.” 

Before the receivership action on 
Wednesday, the General Indemnity Cor- 
poration of America, Rochester, a mem- 
ber of the International Group, was 
purchased by the Lloyds Insurance 
Company of New York, of which 
Charles D. Livingston is president. All 
reinsurance and other arrangements 
with the International Reinsurance 
Company were cancelled before the 
General Indemnity was acquired by the 
Lloyds Insurance Company. The new 
owners will operate check alteration 
bonds which are the lines the company 
originally wrote when it was organized 

(Concluded on page 36) 


Northwestern Index Bureau to 
Combat Fraudulent Claims 


Major Cavanaugh Has Now Estab- 
lished Four Such Organizations in Past 
Two Years; Entire County Covered 





Another Index Bureau will be added 
to the growing list of those promoted 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters in further- 
ance of the warfare against fraudulent 
claims. It will be the Northwestern In- 
dex Bureau, which, on May 15 will be- 
gin to function at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. It will cover the states of Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North and _ South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 

The new bureau begins with 19 mem- 
bers, all stock casualty companies af- 
filiated in the National Bureau. How- 
ever, membership will be open to all 
other insurance companies and self-in- 
surers such as railroads, utilities, in- 
dustrial and commercial plants as in 
all other cases. 

The Northwestern in its work will 
follow lines laid down for the Central 
Index Bureau at New York and others. 
It will develop a record against claim 
repeaters with a list of the doctors and 
lawyers who appear to be aiding and 
abetting in the work. These records 
will be transmitted to all members. 

The Northwestern grows out of a 
trip in January of Major William P. 
Cavanaugh, Manager of the Claim De- 
partment of the National Bureau. At 
that time he addressed meetings of the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Claim Men’s 
Association, setting forth the beneficial 
results of the work in other cities. Im- 
mediately thereafter committees were 
appointed and the preliminary work 
started. 

The Northwestern will make the 
fourth Index Bureau established by 
Major Cavanaugh in the last two 
years. These are: New York, St. Louis, 
Oklahoma City, and the Western a 
San Francisco. At the same time 
further cooperation has been developed 
with Index Bureaus already established 
so that the chain now consists of eight 
links, with Boston, Cleveland, Chicag® 
and Philadelphia added. It is expected 
that more than 2,000 claims a month 
will pass through the new bureau. 
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Van Schaick Lauds 
O'Brien "Rumor Bill" 


Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick of New York has ex- 
pressed his gratification over the ap- 
proval by Governor Lehman of the 
O’Brien-Garnjost Bill which makes it 
a misdemeanor for a person to willfully 
and knowingly make, circulate or 
transmit untrue statements or rumors 
derogatory to the financial condition or 
effecting the solvency of any insurance 
corporation doing business in this state. 

The superintendent believes that this 
new provision of the penal law should 
be vigorously enforced. He notes that 
the violation of any law by a broker 
or agent licensed by the New York De- 
partment is one of the specific statutory 
grounds for revocation of such license 
and he states that it is perfectly ob- 
vious that any licensee who for com- 
petitive reasons of otherwise spreads 


malicious or false rumors or assertions- 


relative to the financial stability of an 
insurance company is untrustworthy 
and will be dealt with accordingly by 
the department. In conclusion, Mr. 
Van Schaick says: 

“Tt is not the purpose of the new 
law to stifle the truth. The public is 
entitled to have the fullest available 
information concerning the financial 
responsibility of every company licensed 
to do an insurance business in the State 
of New York. No one wishes to pre- 
vent the dissemination of true and ac- 
curate information. The policy of this 
state is to encourage full and fair in- 
formation. 

“On the other hand, this department 
will not consider the management of 
any company under its jurisdiction to 
be responsible and proper which en- 
courages or permits its representatives 
or employees to spread or assist in 
spreading false and inaccurate infor- 
mation as to competitors. 

“There is nothing so insidious as a 
half truth. If insurance men would 
only realize the harm and public loss 
entailed by the spreading of unfounded 
rumors they would see that with fre- 
quency they are their own worst 
enemies,” 


Competent Reporter Available 


Competent and reliable reporter in 
Kansas City offers his services for the 
Prompt inspection of claims in the life, 
fire and casualty fields. References and 
complete information upon request to 
The Spectator Company, Philadelphia 
Office, 
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News of the Far West 


SAN Francisco, CAL, April 24— 
According to the joint announcement 
of C. W. Fellows, president of the As- 
sociated Insurance Companies, and 
E. C. Landis of Rolph, Landis & Ellis, 
general agency, with offices in San 
Francisco, the latter firm has been ap- 
pointed general agent for Associated 
Indemnity Corporation and Associated 
Fire & Marine, effective immediately. 
Following the investigation of the fi- 
nancial standing of several companies, 
the Associated Insurance Companies 
were selected to replace the Indepen- 
dence Indemnity in the Rolph, Landis 
& Ellis office. The new arrangement, 
which was completed just prior to the 
announcement of the appointment of 
a receiver for the International Rein- 
surance Corporation, will not affect the 
direct agency plant or brokerage busi- 
ness of the Associated Insurance Com- 
panies. Rolph, Landis & Ellis is one 
of the oldest general agencies in San 
Francisco, C. E. Landis having been 
its active head since 1898. In ob- 
taining the facilities of the Associated 
Indemnity and Associated Fire & Ma- 
rine, the agency has the combination 
automobile policies of the two compa- 
nies, together with all other lines and 
the well established and well known 
compensation service which has placed 
Associated Indemnity among the lead- 
ers of compensation-writing companies 
in the West. 


Sales Congress 

A sales congress on May 19 will be 
held in Oakland, Cal., under the spon- 
sorship of the Casualty Men’s Associ- 
ation of Oakland, to be attended by 
east bay accident and health under- 
writers. Jared C. Aiken, manager for 
the Loyalty group in Oakland, is in 
charge of the affair. This will mark 
the first time the Oakland association 
has presented such a congress. 





Emergency Road Service 

National Automobile Club officials 
of San Francisco have announced that 
nation-wide free emergency road ser- 
vice is now available to members at no 
additional cost. The club, which is 
owned by members of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association, 
made the announcement at a two-day 
conference held recently in San Fran- 
cisco, attended by district managers of 
the club. Those attending the club 
sales conference were: L. L. Brown, 
Los Angeles; A. R. Anderson, Los 


Angeles; A. C. Mann, Los Angeles; 
Bert Sault, Long Beach; W. H. H. Pil- 
cher; San Diego; C. D. Bennett, Fres- 
no; Walter Patty, Oakland; Roy Wil- 
kins, San Jose; Percy Carrington, 
Sacramento; R. L. Frowenfeld, Gene 
Hogle, C. R. Robb and L. G. Evans of 
the head office staff in San Francisco. 
H. E. Manner, associate general man- 
ager, presided. 


Resident Vice-President 


E. J. Spencer, formerly associated 
with the Chicago agency firm of Spen- 
cer & Merki, has been appointed resi- 
dent vice-president at Chicago, rep- 
resenting the Associated Indemnity 
Corporation and Associated Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, according 
to President C. W. Fellows. Mr. Spen- 
cer will assume charge immediately 
upon his return to Chicago from the 
head offices of the Associated Insurance 
Companies in San Francisco, where he 
has been in conference with officials of 
the company for the past week. 





Notes 
Insurance Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell of California has been granted 
his petition to liquidate the United 
Indemnity Association, San Francisco 
automobile reciprocal, by the Superior 
Court. 





Walter A. Chowen, manager of the 
California Inspection Rating Bureau, 
delivered and address on how compen- 
sation insurance rates are calculated 
to the Oakland, Cal., Chamber of Com- 
merce, on April 21. 





Brokers who wrote automobile busi- 
ness in the State of California in the 
Independence Indemnity through 
Rolph, Landis & Ellis, San Francisco 
general agents, transferred this busi- 
ness to the Employers Liability before 
the collapse of the International Rein- 
surance, according to reports. 





Tacoma, Wash., Insurance Exchange 
has expanded its membership bands to 
include the entire Pierce County and 
accordingly has changed the name of 
the organization to Pierce County In- 
surance Association. 





Governor James Rolph, Jr., has pro- 
claimed the week of May 21 to May 27 
as Accident Prevention Week in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Agents Want Commissions 
on Illinois Forbidden Lines 


that the 
so-called 


The agents in Illinois thir 


latest plan for handling thé 


“forbidden lines” in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is just fine and 
dandy except for that provision which 
cuts the agent out of the picture. The 
forbidden lines are in those extra 
hazardous industries which, though re- 
quired by law to be protected with 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 


have been unable to persuade any of 
the companies to write them. The plan 
in question would have the companies 
take these lines in rotation, accepting 
proportion to their total 
compensation premiums, after the em- 
ployers can show that they have been 
refused by five different compensation 
carriers. The companies (and here’s 
the rub) would not be required to pay 
commissions on such undesirable busi- 
hess. The agents, meeting last week in 
mid-year session called the main part 
of the plan “worthy and practical” 
but declared the commission-less fea- 
ture to be in violation of the State As- 
sociation’s stand on direct writing. In 
a formal resolution the agents urge “a 
substitute for this part of the plan to 
the effect that the individual assured 
select his own agent and that said agent 
shall then be entitled to commission for 
services rendered, thus maintaining 
those valuable contacts with the insur- 
ing public so necessary for the welfare 
of the insvrance business as a whole.” 
It will be imteresting to see the final 
disposition of this plan. With the 
agents it is apparently “the principle 
of the thing”; with the compensation 
companies it’s “the money.” Perhaps 
some scheme can be worked out where- 
by the companies can demonstrate their 
adherence to the American Agency 
System without being forced to pay 
cemmissions for business which they 
don’t want. 


business in 


Construction Field 
Begins to Show Life 


Considering the widespread slowing 
down in business occasioned by the 
banking holiday, the March results in 
the construction field must be considered 
encouraging and should awaken the in- 
terest of insurance producers-particu- 
larly those who are alive to the possi- 
bilities in contract bonds and other 
forms of suretyship and casualty in- 
surance that apply to construction 


work. Normally March shows seasonal 


expansion in new construction awards; 
in spite of the banking holiday this 
seasonal expansion made itself evident 
in March, 1933. The month’s contract 
total of $59,958,500 covering all classes 
of construction compared with $52,712,- 
300 for February according to F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. Of larger present 
significance to the general business 
situation is the fact that residential 
awards during March expanded about 
46 per cent during February. Of the 
March total noted above approximately 
80 per cent represented awards for 1 
and 2 family houses. This is of signif- 
icance in that it is in the small house 
field where conditions of real improve- 
ment usually occur first. 


The Travelers 
Promotes Two 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
has made Howard E. Critchfield, secre- 
tary of the group department in the 
home office since 1925, chief adjuster 
and secretary of all the claim depart- 
ments of the Travelers companies under 
the direction of Vice-president and 
General Counsel William Brosmith. A 
law graduate, Mr. Critchfield has been 
with the Travelers since 1910. 

The company has also announced the 
appointment of Homer D. Sherwood as 
successor to John E. Leene in charge of 
the casualty branch office of the com- 
pany in Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Sher- 
wood, who took an M. A. degree at 
Hartford and used to teach history at 
Worcester Academy, joined the com- 
pany in 1919 and has been assistant 
manager in several of the Travelers’ 
branch offices in Los Angeles before 
his transfer to the home office and sub- 
sequent appointment to the Waterbury 
position. 


Volume In Plate Glass 
Line Lower 


During 1932 the volume of Plate 
Glass Insurance in Canada also de- 
clined. The premium income in 1932 
was $513,667 as compared with $585,- 
437 in 1931, a decrease of $71,770. The 
claims incurred in 1932 amounted to 
$243,843, or 47.47 per cent of premiums, 
compared with $249,175, or 42.65 per 
cent of premiums in 1931. The total 
premiums for the period of 47 years 
are $12,481,074, and the total claims 
$8,136,770 with a loss ratio of 65.35 
per cent. 

The companies having adopted the 


ell 


system of insurance by replacement, in- 
stead of paying the value of the glass 
broken, and their contracts not stat- 
ing any amounts as insured thereby, 
their returns do not show the amount of 
insurance written during the year, nor 
the amount in force at the end of the 
year. Plate glass insurance is more of 
a mercantile than an insurance proposi- 
tion, that while insurance is a feature 
in plate glass business, as a matter of 
fact, it is only a phase of the contract. 





Casualty Companies 
Educate N. Y. Cops 


An exhibition of 300 or more at- 
tractively colored posters dealing with 
every phase of traffic, home, and in- 
dustrial safety was opened at the Police 
Academy, New York City, last week. 
It was made possible by the member 
companies of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, all 
of whom contributed samples of the 
material prepared for their agents and 
the public. It is being reviewed daily 
by hundreds of visitors. The display, 
however, has an educational purpose. 
It is the plan of Commissioner Bolan 
and his aides to utilize the posters in 
the training of police rookies for 
general safety work, for traffic police 
in their special work, and as a demon- 
stration for the educational course 
which is being conducted for the school 
teachers of the city. 


Travelers Veteran Honored 


The oldest member in point of serv- 
ice of the home office staff of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. is Edwin K. Bar- 
rows, assistant auditor, whose golden 
anniversary was celebrated April 1. 
He joined the company in 1883 when 
the personnel, number less than 100, 
was headed by James G. Batterson, 
founder and first president. The first 
day of April was also the thirtieth an- 
niversary of Robert C. Dickenson, gen- 
eral attorney of the Travelers. 





May Oppose Senator Davis 


W. Freeland Kendrick, former presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Casualty 
and vice-chairman of the board of the 
Independence Indemnity, has announced 
that he will oppose United States 
Senator James J. Davis in next year’s 
primaries if he is given organization 
support. Mr. Kendrick is a former 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 
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Ins. Federation of 
illinois Reelects Officers 


The annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Illinois was held 
last week at Springfield. Frank M. 
Chandler, manager, James & Whitlock, 
Inc., of Chicago, was reelected presi- 
dent. Not only did the federation show 
its appreciation of the way Mr. Whit- 
lock has conducted the affairs of the 
organization by retaining him in office, 
but it reelected the rest of the officers 
to serve during the coming year, which 
included W. O. Schilling, manager, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., Chicago, first vice-president; Chas. 
H. Burras, president, Joyce & Co., Chi- 
cago, Isaac Miller Hamilton, president, 
Federal Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Rock- 
wood Hosmer, vice-president, R. W. 
Hosmer & Co., Chicago, Louis J. 
Kempf, manager, Travelers Insurance 
Co., Chicago, John C. Lanphier, Jr., 
Lanphier & Co., Springfield, and Frank 
P. Lavin, director, Insurance Brokers 
Assn. of Illinois, Inc., Chicago, and W. 
P. Robertson, manager, Alliance In- 
surance Co., Chicago, vice-presidents, 
and E. Mackermon, Chicago, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The federation 
adopted a resolution indorsing Super- 
intendent Ernest Palmer and another 
asking for the enactment of a law that 
will separate the State insurance divi- 
sion from the department of trade and 
commerce so as to make it independent 
of all other departments. 





Aetna-izer Answers 
Auto Club Argument 


The “Aetna-izer Supplements” have 
held a distinguished place in the field 
of company publications for many 
years. They are extremely practical, 
each issue being devoted to a thorough 
review, from an agency standpoint, of 
a particular line of insurance written 
by the property carriers of the Aetna 
Life group. In collected form they 
offer an unexcelled text of fire and 
casualty insurance. The current issue 
is concerned with current problems in 
obtaining and retaining automobile 
business and takes the form of a series 
of questions and answers. Very wise- 
ly the editors have included a para- 
graph on the automobile club problem. 
The low-cost propositions of these or- 
ganizations appear particulariy attrac- 
tive these days to motorists and many 
local agents have found the competi- 
tion pretty stiff. Here is “The Aetna- 
izer’s” answer to the old client who 
wants to switch his insurance to his 


” 
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automobile club plan as an economy 
measure: 


“IT suppose you know that the auto- 
mobile club will not carry the insurance 
but will place it with some insurance 
carrier. What do you know about the 
company and its policy? Will members 
of your family or friends be covered if 
they drive your car? What kind of 
service will you receive 100, 500 or 1000 


miles away from here? If you have an | 


accident in another state, will there be 
a representative of the company within 
easy reach to take care of you promptly 
so that you can continue on your way 
without undue delay? Will the policy 
be acceptable as evidence of your finan- 


cial responsibility by those states that | 


have enacted financial responsibility 
laws? Will the policy provide release 
of attachment bond in case there is a 
Writ of Attachment placed on your car 
as a result of an accident?” 


Compulsory Auto 
Insurance Bill 


A compulsory automobile insurance 
bill, modeled after the A.A.A. Safety 
Responsibility bill and backed by the 
Pennsylvania Motor Federation, has 
been passed by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. The bill, which will go into ef- 


fect September 1 if it is signed by | 


Governor Pinchot, provides that any 
motorist who has had his license sus- 
pended for more than three months, or 
revoked, must furnish proof of financial 
responsibility for the next three years 
in the form of liability in $5,000 and 
$10,000 limits and property damage in 
$1,000 limit. 


Would Make Refund 
of Premium a Rebate 


Speaking of Pennsylvania legislation, 
a last minute effort is being made to 
push through the legislature of that 
State a bill which terms a rebate any 
refund of unearned premium on policies 
in companies which have failed. Pro- 
ponents of the measure point out that 
Kansas and West Virginia now have 
laws of this kind. Many insurance men 
are opposing this action, contending 
that policyholders should not be made 
to suffer if the company in which their 
insurance is carried goes up and that 
they are perfectly justified in refunding 
the policyholder the premium for the 
unexpired portion of the policy. 

However, it is doubtful whether this 
bill or any insurance bill will be passed 
at this session of the Legislature. The 
law-making body was to have adjourned 
last week. Politics, which caused hold- 
ing up of important legislation such as 
unemployment relief and beer control, 
forced indefinite extension. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


NE thing noticeable in these 
O eventful days is a different read- 
er attitude toward the daily newspap- 
ers. The average layman is more in- 
clined to believe what he reads, if one 
is to judge from his comments on 
| world events as reported by the press. 
This cannot be attributed to any 
| change in newspaper policy. The dif- 
| ferent attitude more likely is due to 
| the excitable temperament of the lay- 
man. With new and extraordinary 
| things happening so rapidly the reader 
| becomes more gullible and could easily 
|, believe that the status of the whole 
| world had been changed over night. If 
he does not believe what he reads he 
_ at least reserves his judgment. It is 
| to be hoped that he also reserves his 
fears. 


* * * 


| NOUGH has happened in the last 
week to make the reader appre- 
| hensive. His country has suspended 
| the gold standard. Why this was done 
or the probable results of the action, 
not one person out of a_ thousand 
| knows. He is told that it was done for 
| the purpose of increasing trade and 
| raising prices. The prevailing suspi- 
cion is that the gold embargo was a 
political move. Most banking authori- 
ties are reported to believe that the 
mere abandonment of gold will have 
no influence upon prices here in the 
long run. There undoubtedly will be a 
psychological reaction, as evidenced by 
| the commodity markets in the past 
| week. If it is a political move, he is 
told that it may lead to international 
monetary cooperation. This he can un- 
derstand as desirable, but in the mean- 
time there is a possibility of inflation 


| which may prove dangerous, he is told. 
| o* x * 


NFLATIONARY powers will be 

vested in President Roosevelt if Con- 
gress passes the Thomas bill, as it 
seems determined to do at this writing. 
The reader is told that this is being 
done to remove the threat of statutory 
and mandatory inflation and to release 
the Administration to pursue the 
sounder phases of its general recon- 
struction program. In effect, the meas- 
ure is another step toward putting an 
unwieldy Congress out of the way and 
giving absolute dictatorial powers to 
one person. The results of the experi- 
ment are highly problematical. The 
layman can only put down his fear and 
| hope that the extraordinary powers will 
| not be abused. 


' 
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Casualty and Surety 
Statisticians Elect 

Retiring officers of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Accountants 
and Statisticians were all reelected at 
its annual meeting on April 22 in the 
offices of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. Topics 
of general interest were discussed, and 
the meeting was well attended. 

George G. Moore, comptroller of the 
Standard Surety and Casualty Com- 
pany, is president of the association; 
F. S. Perryman, assistant secretary of 
the Royal Indemnity Company, is vice- 
president; and C. G. Van der Feen, 
statistician of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Decrease of $2,000,000 in Losses 

BALTIMORE, April 26—President E. 
Asbury Davis reported a decrease of 
approximately $2,000,000 in losses dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1933 at the 
board of directors meeting of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company yesterday. During the same 
period expenses decreased $650,000 and 
$72,584 was added to surplus. 

Over and above the adequate required 
reserves of $34,000,000, the company 
carries additional voluntary contingent 
reserves of $3,625,000. 

As a result of the company’s policy 
for the last several years, its depository 
lines now represent a very small part 
of its business. Practically all of the 
banks so covered by the company are 
now open on an unlimited basis. 


Leave of Absence 

BALTIMORE, April 26—James H. 
Richards, manager of the Memphis, 
Tenn., branch, has been granted an ex- 
tended leave of absence, it is reported 
at the home office of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company. Mr. Richards, who 
has been manager for the past several 
years had been in poor health for some 
time and his doctors advised a rest 
cure. He will be succeeded by G. W. 
Crist, Jr., formerly assistant manager 
at the Newark, N. J., branch. 


International Re in Receivership 
(Concluded from page 32) 


by the Todd Company in 1914. The 
company is now officered by Lloyds In- 
surance Company executives and the 
board of directors has been revised to 
include the Lloyds interests and also 
some members of the Todd Company. 


ns 





Insurance Regards Inflation 
(Concluded from page 13) 


is set in motion it is expected that real 
estate values and rentals will move up- 
ward as a result of general business 
activity and a disposition of people to 
convert cash into property. As holders 
of real estate mortgages, of course, in- 
surance companies will receive nothing 
in the way of increased yield but the 
real estate situation, in its entirety, 
may represent an improvement insofar 
as insurance companies are concerned. 
At the present time the companies are 
the unwilling holders and operators of 
many properties, particularly in the 
farm areas, which came into their 
hands as a result of foreclosures. Im- 
proved real estate prices may enable 
them to turn these over advantageously 
or operate them at a profit. 

From a production standpoint, infla- 
tion would appear to affect insurance 
in varying ways. As already noted, the 
companies have little chance of par- 
ticipating, to any extent, in the climb- 
ing price movement. Values, however, 
will be higher and insurance salesmen 
should be able to find in the situation 
solid arguments for increased coverage. 
If the purchasing power of the dollar, 
at this moment, is substantially lower, 
then American lives and American 
properties are under-insured. 

Technically, in its relation to the as- 
sured, the insurance company holds a 
slight advantage in the early stages of 
inflation. The premiums, paid in 
advance in “old” dollars, presumably 
have been invested in equities which 
are subject to appreciation; the obliga- 
tions to pay losses remain fixed, in 
amount, but payment will be made in 
“new” or cheaper dollars. 

The policy loan situation may be de- 
finitely aided by the new developments. 
Although policy loans might be ex- 
pected to increase at the prospect of 
inflation, due to the desire of people to 
turn cash into appreciable equities, it 
is nevertheless reasonable to suppose 
that wth inflation actually under way, 
and business improved, policy loans 
would not be sought to the extent that 
they were when business was at a 
standstill and life insurance equities 
represented absolutely the last source 
of capital with so many people. Also, 
it may be expected that many policy 
loans will be repaid by policyholders 
who are naturally desirous of keeping 
their insurance protection free and 
clear. 


Van Schaick Seeks 
to Liquidate Two 

Orders to show cause why the Supe 
intendent of Insurance should not 
over the property, liquidate the busi 
ness and dissolve the corporate charter 
of the Employers Mutual Insurane 
Company of New York and the Nort 
American Inter-Insurers of the Stat 
of New York were signed April 20 } 
Justice Alfred Frankentaylor in th 
Supreme Court of New York. 

The Employers Mutual Insurance 
Company of New York ceased busines 
in January, 1931. Its business was re 
insured by the Utica Mutual Insurane 
Company, Utica, on August 18, 1931, 
The dissolution of the North American 
Inter-Insurers is a voluntary action 0 
the association, a resolution authoriz 
ing this step having been adopted by 
the subscribers on January 24, 1933. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago 

Premiums earned in 1932 by the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, amounted to $14,806,230, 
with losses incurred, including adjust- 
ment expenses, totaling $9,182,774,) 
giving a ratio of losses incurred to pre-7 
miums earned of 62.0 per cent. Due to 
a typographical error, this figure in 
the Spectator Handy Chart of Casual- 
ty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance 
Companies, appeared as 52.0, and the 
above correction should be noted. 








The effects which inflation may have 
on property insurance underwriting 
are not obvious. Skillful minds will) 
be needed to determine proper values.) 
Fire losses, which have recently shown 
reductions, due perhaps to such abnor-) 
mally deflated values as we have wit 
nessed, may increase again when values 
make incendiarism worthwhile. 

On the whole, it is the prevailing 
opinion that insurance has nothing 0 
fear and perhaps something to gail 
from a controlled inflation that does 
not break the traces. It would, of7 
course, blow up and burst if the dollat¥ 
should dive as spectacularly as once did 
the German mark and the French 
franc. In both instances insurancé 
policyholders suffered terrifically. The 
possibilities of America witnessing 
such a spectacle is considered in insur 
ance, financial and political circles @ | 
be utterly remote. 
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